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EDERAL power in relation to the fluid 
milk industry was broadened by a de- 








cision of the Supreme Court, February 2. 











Che Court unanimously held that the gov- 
ernment was authorized to regulate intra- 
state milk traffic when it competed with inter- 
state traffic. In this Chief Justice Stone re- 
versed a ruling by the Seventh Circuit Court 
holding the Wrightwood Dairy Co. of Chi- 
cago exempt from milk marketing regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
because all of its operations were confined 
to Illinois. 
















































































This decision will affect similar milk con- 
trol marketing agreements in some other sec- 
tions of the country. 

















In the Circuit Court the Wrightwood dairy 
had obtained an injunction exempting it from 
application of regulations arranged for the 
Chicago milk marketing area, which includes 
parts of Illinois and Indiana, on the ground 
that its operations were solely intrastate and 
therefore immune from Federal regulation. 
























































Chief Justice Stone in the ruling said 
that Congress has conferred upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture “authority to regulate 
the handling of intra-State products which 
by reason of its competition with the handling 
of the interstate milk so affects that commerce 
as substantially to interfere with its regula- 
tion by Congress.” 









































lhe opinion also said that the agricultural 
marketing act of 1937 “so read is a constitu- 
tional exercise of the commerce power.” 

















This sustained the contention of the De- 
partment of Justice that in a previous de- 
cision the Supreme Court had held the act 
applicable to intra-State products. 
































Congressional Power to Regulate 








The Chief Justice argued that Congress had 
every power to regulate the price of milk 
distributed in interstate commerce, with added 
emphasis that the government possessses 
every power to make that regulation effec- 
tive. Authority over commerce power, he 
added, is not confined to regulation of com- 
merce among States. 















“It extends,” he continued, “to those activi- 
ies which affect interstate commerce * * * 
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as to make regulation of them appropriat 
means to the attainment of a legitimate end, 
the effective execution of the granted power 


to regulate interstate commerce. No form 
of State activity can constitutionally thwart 
the regulatory powers granted by the com- 
merce clause to Congress. Hence the reach 
of that power extends to those intrastate 
activities which in a substantial way mrei- 
with or the the 
granted power. 


fere obstruct exercise of 


“The marketing of intrastate milk which 
competes with that shipped interstate would 
tetid seriously to break down price regulation 
of the latter. We think it clear that Con- 
gress conferred upon the Secretary authority 
to regulate the handling of intrastate prod- 
ucts which by reason of its competition with 
the handling of interstate milk so affects that 
commerce as substantially to interfere with 
its regulation by Congress.” 


Regulation on Intrastate Milk 


“We conclude,” the unanimous opinion 
continued, “that the national power to regu- 
late the price of milk moving interstate mio 
Chicago, IIll., marketing area extends to such 
control over intrastate transactions there as 
is necessary and appropriate to make the 
regulation of the interstate commerce effec- 
tive, and that ‘t includes authority to make 
like regulations for the marketing of intra- 
state milk whose sale and competition with 
the interstate milk affects its price structure 
so as in turn to affect adversely the con- 
gressional regulation.” 


Important Butter Ruling 


In another decision the Supreme Court 
ruled by a majority of 5 to 4 that Federal 
regulation of the materials and composition 
of a manufactured product forbids similar 
regulation of the same product by a state. 


This ruling pertained to the shipment of 
country butter into the State of Alabama to 
be used in the manufacture of renovated 
butter for sale in interstate commerce. 


In this case the Cloverleaf Butter Co. of 
Birmingham, Alabama, argued that, being 
licensed under the Federal Renovated Butter 
Act, this low prohibited the Alabama of- 












Important Supreme Court Ruling 


Intrastate Milk Inclusive Under Federal Regulations When Competitive 
With Interstate Produé&—Interstate Butter Ruling Also Given 





ficials from seizing butter being shipped to its 
plant for inspection. 


In reading the majority ruling Justice Reed 
said, “Congress hardly intended the intrusion 
of another authority during the very prepara- 
tion of a commodity subjected to the con- 
tinuous surveillance and comprehensive speci- 
fications of the Department of Agriculture. 
* * * To uphold the power of the State of 
Alabama to condemn the material in the 
factory while it was under Federal observa- 
tion and while Federal enforcement deemed 
it wholesome, would not only hamper the 
administratior of the Federal act but would 
be inconsistent with its requirements.” 


Minority Opinion Dissents 


In a dissenting opinion, Chief Justice Stone 
declared that the majority opinion “appears 
to me to depart radically from the salutary 
principle that Congress, in enacting legisla- 
tion within its constitutional authority, will 
not be deemed to have intended to strike 
down a State statute designed to protect the 
health and safety of the. public unless the 
State act . . . conflicts with the act of Con- 
gress or plainly and palpably infringes its 
policy.” 


He contended further that the Department 
of Agriculture had never sought to remove 
the State’s right to inspect the butter and 
that the Federal law did 
power from the States. 


not remove this 


Justice Frankfurter, in a separate opinion 
agreeing with Chief Justice Stone’s dissent, 
asserted: “If ever there was an intrusion 
by this Court into a field that belongs to 
Congress and which it has seen fit not to 
enter, this is it. And what is worse the de- 
cision is purely destructive legislation—the 
Court takes power away from the States but 
is of course unable to transfer it to the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

———_—- — —_ 
GUERNSEY BENEFIT SALES 
Guernsey heifers donated by breeders and 
sold at public auction during 1941 for the 
benefit of Channel Island Refugees in Eng- 

land brought $4,673. 


Hold Second Session 


Dairy Industries Advisory Committee 
Confers Again with OPM Officials— 
Curtailment Orders Denied 
Washington, D. C.—The second meeting 
here of the recently-appointed Dairy Indus- 
tries Advisory Committee with Food Sec- 
the O.P.M. 
Representatives from the six main 


tion officials of was held here 
recently. 
dairy product branches of the milk industry 
conferred with the governmental representa- 
tives on recommendations and suggestions 
for the conservation of resources, material, 
equipment and facilities and the elimination 
or reduction of 


dustry. 


wastes throughout the in- 


Repercussions arising from the first ses- 
sion of the committee have indicated some 
misunderstanding of the action so far taken 
by the group, wherein initial suggestions put 
forward by O.P.M. Food 
officials, especially with retail 
milk considered as 
definite orders to the industry by 
its members. 


Supply Branch 
respect to 
been 


deliveries, have 


some of 


War 


recent 


Officials of the 
have 


Joard 
of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, an 


Pruduction 
assured a 
International 
A. F. of L affiliate, that no curtailment in 
the daily delivery of milk and other dairy 


delegatic mn 


products has actually been ordered by the 
government. The 
told that the Labor Division would be con- 


delegates were likewise 


sulted before any action in any manner af- 


fecting workers was taken. 


Make Up of the Board 


The Dairy Industries Advisory Committee 
was set up at a Washington conference Jan- 
uary 6th between representative members of 
the industry throughout the country and 
officials of the O.P.M. Food Supply Branch 
presided over by Clyde E. Beardslee, in 
charge of its dairy products section. 


The twenty-three man Board named froma 
panel nominated by representatives of the six 
products branches of the dairy field, is made 
up as follows: 

Butter 

R. E. Pearsall, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Russell Waltz, Consolidated Dairy Products Co.. 
Seattle. Wash.: W. H. Bowser, Valley Creamery 
Co., Sistersville. W. Va.; John Brandt. Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cheese 

Roy D. Smith. Jerome Cooperative Creamery. 
Jerome, Ida.; C. A. Eckburg., Lakeshire Marty 
Co., Plymouth, Wis.; Ernest Henegar, Lewisburg. 
Tenn.; Fred Kraft, Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago, III. 

Ice Cream 

Vernon Hovey, General Ice Cream Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Douglas Young, Qualitee Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co., San Diego, Cal.; A. J. Smith, Borden 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

Milk 

Harvey P. Hood, H. P. Hood Sons, Boston, 
Mass.; A. G. Marcus, Crown City Dairy Co.. 
Pasadena, Cal.; R. F. Rennie, Jr., Virginia Dairy 
Co.. Richmond, Va.; H. W. Comfort, Borden 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Evaporated and Condensed Milk 

William T. Nardin, Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; G. H. Benkendorf, Milk Producers’ Assn., 
Modesto, Cal.; Walter Page. Midland Cooperative, 


New York, N. Y.; P. G. Kinzer, Carnation Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dry Milk 
C. M. Peterson, Ward Milk Products, Chicago. 
Ill.; C. E. Gray, Golden State Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, Cal.; W. T. Crighton, Producers’ 
Creamery Co., Sprincfield, Mo.; Leon Chapin, 
Dairymen’s League Co-op. Assn., New York City. 
__>- — 


PLAN WASHINGTON MEETING 


Dairy Group to Discuss Problems With 
Congressional Committee 


Washington, D. C.—Dairy farm problems 
arising from our war economy are sched- 
uled for consideration at a conference to be 
held here on February 19th between mem- 
bers of a special Congressional dairy com- 
mittee and leaders in the milk and milk 


products business throughout the country. 


Announcement of the move was made here 
on February 3rd by Representative August 
H. Andresen, Minnesota Republican, who 
outlined the following as basic subjects for 
consideration: the necessity for providing 
supplies of equipment and ma- 
chinery for those farmers called upon for 
heavy expansion of production of dairy, poul- 
try, pork and beef products; methods of cop- 
ing with the existing marked shortage of 
labor, especially throughout the dairy belt; 
and the position of 


adequate 


legislative control of 
oleomargarine, as to which hearings are to 
be opened on April 20th before the House 
Agricultural Committee. 

Representative Andresen, chairman of the 
special Congressional dairy committee com- 
posed of 64 members, attributed the farm 
labor shortage to the heavy drawing upon 
the farm labor reservoir by war industries 
and to the drafting of farm employees, for 
whom he felt deferment should have been 
provided. He said that a “desperate” situa- 
existed in this respect, especially in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


tion 


Expected to be on hand for the session 
is Dr. Ralph Ammon, chief of the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture and chair- 
man of the United Dairy Committee, repre- 
senting dairy farmers throughout a 
section of the country. 


wide 


— - ms 6 
TILFORD A. EWING DEAD 


Louisville, Ky.—Tilford A. Ewing, Vice- 
president of Oscar Ewing & Sons, local dairy 
firm, died suddenly January 4 of cerebral 
thrombosis. He was 48 years old. 


For many years he was associated with 
the dairy business established by his grand- 
father, D. H. Ewing, which was operated 
as D. H. Ewing’s Sons, and operated by 
his late father and uncle. Later this business 
was sold to National Dairy Products Corp., 
and was merged with the Von Allmen Dairy. 
Several years later the Ewings established a 
new milk distributing business known as 
Oscar Ewing & Sons. 


He is survived by his widow and two 
children, Tilford A. Ewing, Jr., and Miss 
Nancy Ewing, and a brother, Charles O. 
Ewing, Jr. 


Service Cuts Opposed 
Drivers’ Unions Fight Program to 
Tires—Claim Dealers Use 


Proposals as Smoke Scréens 


Conserve 


drivers’ unions 
meeting in New York February 7, vigorous- 
ly opposed the milk companies 
throughout the nation to save fires by de- 
livering milk once every two days instead 
of daily in an effort to comply with the 
government’s program to conserve tires. 


The unions, part of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, charged that the 
milk companies have an ample supply of 
tires and that the plan for reduced deliveries 
is merely a device to throw thousands of 
drivers out of work. The president of Local 
584, Milk Wagon Drivers in New York, 
accused the milk companies of making a 
patriotic gesture as a “smoke screen” to 
cloak their real motives. 


The instructed drivers in 
Bridgeport, Conn. and Baltimore to insist 


Leaders of milk-wagon 


plans of 


union has 


that daily deliveries be resumed, it was re- 
ported. 


Thomas O’Leary emphasized that the fed- 
eral administration had given no orders to 
milk companies to curtail deliveries. 

“There have been no orders out of Wash- 
ington curtailing the delivery of milk and 
other dairy products,” he said. “We are 
forming ourselves into one national body 
to make ourselves articulate in Washington 
and to prevent flag waving dnd insincere 
protestations of patriotism from being used 
as a smoke screen to dislocate and dismiss 
hundreds of thousands of men.” 


Mr. O’Leary said another meeting would 
be held in Chicago on February 16 and 
would be attended by committees represent- 
ing the East, Middle West and West. 

REC FL 


MILK SALES HOLD UP 


Fluid milk sales for the twelve months of 
1941 were 5.06 per cent higher than in 1940 
according to reports from leading distribu- 
tors in 152 U. S. markets to the New York 
City headquarters of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

Daily average sales of fluid milk for DVe- 
cember, 1941, increased 4.60 per cent over the 
same period a year ago. In December daily 
average sales totaled 7,071,504 quarts com- 
pared with 6,760,457 quarts in December, 
1940. 

Milk company payrolls in December show- 
ed an increase of 11.09 per cent and employ- 
ment an increase of 3.21 per cent compared 
with December, 1940. 


— ao 


TEXAS FIRM EXPANDS 


Dallas, Texas — Oak Farms Dairy will 
build a cheese and milk products processing 
plant in Ennis, Texas, estimated to cost 
about $40,000. 
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A Valuable Bulletin 


LSEWHERE in this issue we take great 
pleasure in printing the full text of an 
extremely timely and thorough consid- 


eration of various means of conservation of 


tires, delivery equipment, labor and other 
costs in the field of milk distribution, just 
prepared and issued by Dr. LELAND SPENCER, 
Professor of Marketing at Cornell University 


and nationally-known authority in the field, 
and by Rorc—e ANDERSON, an able assistant 


in his work at Ithaca. 


In these columns last month we presented 
a very general analysis of the various al- 
terations in operating practices and methods 
which are open to the country’s milk dealers 
in meeting the insistent demands for every 
possible form of savings in performing their 
necessary tasks, with particular reference to 
the surmounting of problems arising from 
the drastic restrictions on renewals and re- 
placements of tires and motorized delivery 
units, including the existing complete ban on 
tire supplies for retail delivery services. 


Dr. SPENCER and Mr. ANDERSON 
come forward with a detailed survey of the 
situation, embodying specific recommendations 
of the various operating practice alterations 
which, either singly or in combination, ap- 
pear likely to be most effective from the 
standpoint of all the many angles of the 
proposition. Especially important is the fact 
that the conclusions reached are based upon 
all available practical data, gathered together 
in studies of actual commercial operating 
experiments with many of the suggested in- 
novations and subjected to careful expert 
analysis. 


now 


The complexity of the problems involved 
in meeting successfully the exigencies of the 
present emergency are startlingly apparent 
upon thorough study of the SpENcER and An- 
DERSON bulletin, especially in the light of the 
many factors in operating practice tending to 
temper the actual net savings realizable from 
certain method changes which, upon super- 
ficial examination, could be presumed to pro- 
luce a very large reduction in costs of dis- 
tribution. That extremely material savings 
are readily possible of achievement is, how- 
ever, clearly shown by the survey. 





















Summarizing their conclusions, the authors 
find that the adoption of every-other-day 


delivery affords the most promising procedure 


for producing the desired goal of conservation 
and reduction in general costs, actual studies 
indicating possible savings up to 20 to 35 per 
cent resulting therefrom. And they enumer- 
ate as an added advantage the fact that any 
milk distributor can place this system in 
operation regardless of its concurrent adop- 
tion by competitors, through establishing an 
appropriate schedule of consumer price dis- 
counts for volume. Other means of achiev- 
ing smaller but considerable economies sug- 
gested by the authors include: the discon- 
tinuance or exchange of customers most ex- 
pensive to serve; a drastic curtailment of 
special deliveries and call-backs; and a shift 
to daylight from early-morning delivery. 


It is their well considered opinion that a 
swing from the competitive system of milk 
delivery to a unified or monopoly system 
“would be much more difficult to accomplish 
than any of the other changes suggested”. 
And they state: 


“The limited experience with milk distri- 
bution under public or private monopoly gives 
little basis for judging the probable results 
from the standpoint of efficiency. Any plan 
of unification so far conceived would involve 
not only a consolidation of delivery service, 
but the elimination of private brands as well. 
It seems unlikely that much progress toward 
unification will be made except as a war 
measure, by direct order of the national 
government”. 


This consideration of Messrs. SPENCER and 
ANDERSON of one of the most vital and 
pressing problems currently facing the entire 
field of wholesale and retail milk distribution 
is worthy of the closest study by industry 
elements and governmental officials whose 
duties bear upori this vastly important branch 
of our agricultural economy. 


The Month’s Developments 
RR sie entice 0 briefly developments in 


the entire picture of the milk distrib- 
uting system and possible alternatives 
to meet new conditions since our considera- 
tion of the matter last month, reports re- 
ceived so far indicate in most instances that 
the milk trade generally is first committing 


itself to the elimination of Sunday and spe- 


cial deliveries. Gaining next in momentum 
is the move to put deliveries on an every- 
other-day basis or reducing service to four 
days each week, with minor variations de- 
pending on local conditions. 


For instance, in communities where 
drivers are strongly unionized it is deemed 
by many advantageous to put two drivers 
on one truck to service two combined routes 
every other day, taking one-half of the com- 
bined routes one day and the remainder the 
next. In other cases rubber conservation is 
being effected by putting all outlying stops 
on an every-other-day basis. 


In some areas where firms operate only 
a few routes, plans are being worked out 
for drivers to double their daily loads and 
sefvice their customers every other day 
with daylight delivery. It is generally ad- 
mitted that daylight delivery obviates the 
necessity of making return trips to effect 
many collections. And there are actual in- 
dications that a number of milk dealers are 
already in process of converting their re- 
tail routes to horse-drawn equipment, or 
plan such a move in the near future. Ad- 
vices likewise show the inauguration by 
some competing dealers of a policy of trad- 
ing their most scattered stops in order to 
reduce the mileage individually covered. 


While the trend is definitely toward less 
frequent retail milk deliveries the transition 
Competi- 
tion, lack of cooperation and strong union 
labor opposition are largely responsible for 
the headaches being encountered in some 
localities. To name but one instance, at a 
recent meeting of distributors to discuss 
rubber conservation, one dealer took the 
floor and the substance of his declaration 
was to this effect: 


is not withdut its complications. 


“I’m opposed to the discontinuance of 
daily deliveries. When the tires on my 
trucks begin to wear out then, and not until 
then, will I begin to worry about making 
daily deliveries. You others can adopt all 
the every-other-day delivery you want, but 
I’m sticking to the daily system.” 


In other cases we have heard of large dis- 
tributors in a community switching to every- 
other-day, while small dealers and “bob- 
tailers” keep on a daily basis and campaign 
actively to steal customers from those com- 
petitors who are constructively making an 
effort to conserve. Another question that 
arises is, if one dealer serves his retail trade 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays and 
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another on Tuesdays; Thursdays and Satur- 
days, will there not be set up a natural in- 


centive for consumers to split their pur- 
chases and obtain milk from two dealers in 
order to get daily service? Some experts, 
including Dr. Spencer and Mr. ANDERSON, 
believe that adequate price discounts for 
volume will take care of this possibility. 


Union Labor Protests 


UT IT IS from the angle of eventual 

influence on total employment that this 

particular conservation drive will meet 
its major difficulties. Confusion has been 
rampant in Washington in respect to the 
whole question. One federal agency bars new 
tires for retail milk delivery—the Army and 
Navy needs the rubber. A second agency 
states that the distributive system is all 
wrong—too many trucks traveling over the 
same streets. Another branch assures union 
representatives that no orders have been 
issued to curtail the amount of labor on re- 
tail milk routes, and that no such orders 
would be given until the labor division of 
OPM had been consulted! 


And already the protests of the labor 
unions involved are swelling into a potent 
chorus against less frequent deliveries. As 
the first major example, at a meeting of 
leaders of milk-wagon drivers’ unions in 
New York City on February 7 vigorous 
opposition was voiced to curtailment of the 
daily system. Union leaders claimed that the 
proposal to place retail deliveries on an 
alternate day basis is merely a subterfuge 
on the part of dealers to throw thousands 
of drivers out of work; that the milk com- 
panies have an ample supply of tires; that 
the distributing firms were making only a 
patriotic gesture with proposals to conserve 
tires as a “smoke screen” to conceal their 
true motives. And so, undoubtedly, the bat- 
tle joins on this front. 

With respect to Washington's anomalous 
attitude, it is only necessary to remember 
that no official orders are necessary to re- 
duce the number of employees in the businesses 
whose activities are completely proscribed by 
federal edict. To tell the milk distributors 
that they can no longer buy new tires is 
mandate enough in itself to cause curtail- 
ment in the number of routes and a probable 
subsequent reduction in the number of men 
employed. Here, then, is a palpable effort 
to place the onus of throwing men out of 
jobs directly on the shoulders of the milk 
dealers with no regard for the primary caus- 
ative of a governmental conservation policy! 

The ultimate result is not unlike the case of 
those manufacturers who are unable to ob- 
tain raw materials under the priorities 
system. Here no direct federal orders cur- 
tail the number of employees working in the 
low priority factories, but by indirection the 
loss of jobs becomes inevitable. 


Perhaps the representatives of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters might 
have a better chance of maintaining full em- 
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ployment for their members had they called 
on Leon HENDERSON to demand tires for 
the retail milk routes that they operate. 
An Inspiring Campaign 

UR front cover this month depicts one 

small but inspiring scene in the vast 
funds 
with which to further the intensifying cam- 


nation-wide drive to secure 
paign being waged against the scourge of 
infantile paralysis,—a drive conducted each 
year with happily increasing success during 
a period before and after the birthday of 
PresIpENT FRANKLIN D. Roosevett, which 
occurs on January 30th. 


Shown is a pretty sub-junior miss placing 
her contribution to this worthy cause inte 
a universally familiar receptacle——one of a 
long row of milk bottles in the Mile O’ 
Dimes booth set up at Rockefeller Plaza in 
New York City. 
Illinois Glass Company of 


Donated by the Owens- 
Toledo, Ohio, 
these bottles bear the inscriptions “Happy 
Birthday, Mr. President” and “Make Amer- 
ica Strong by Making Americans Stronger,” 
done in applied colored lettering, together 
with a vari-colored map of North and South 
America which is fused to each as a symbol 
of the new hemispheric solidarity. 








Coming Events 


Feb. 17-18—PENNSYLVANIA ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Eleventh Annual Convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. Executive Vice- 
President, Benj. G. Eynon, 324 Telegraph Bidz., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Feb. 18—TENNESSEE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ASSN., Fourteenth Annual Meeting, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Secretary, D. P. Adams, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Feb. 20-22—UPPER PENINSULA DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSN., Marquette, Mich. Secre- 
tary, B. E. Knauss, Marquette, Mich. 

Feb. 24-26—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSN. 
Annual Convention, Hotel Olds, Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary, L. N. Franke, Old Tower Bidg., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Feb. 27-28—MINNESOTA EGG, BUTTER AND 
POULTRY ASSN., Annual Convention, Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. Secretary, C. W. Black- 
mun, Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mar. 2-4—PACIFIC STATES BUTTER, EGG, 
CHEESE & POULTRY ASSN., Annual Conven- 
tion, Portland, Ore. Secretary, B. F. McKibben, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Mar. 5-7—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Annual 
Winter Conference, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mar. 10-11—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. OF KEN- 
TUCKY, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, F. C. 
Wright, 128 E. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 10-12—DAIRY MANUFACTURERS’ CON- 
FERENCE, College of Agriculture, Madison. 
Wis. H. C. Jackson, Dept. of Dairy Industry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Mar. 18-19—ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
MILK DEALERS, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, James L. 
Woodson, 711 Beyiston St., Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 18-19—MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF 
ILOCAL CREAMERIES, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, Minn. Secretary, 0. A. 
Swenson, New York Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

June 22-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSN., 
Annual Meeting, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Secretary, Dr. R. B. Stoltz, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Thirty-third Annual Cattle Show and National 
Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Ia. Secretary- 
manager, E. 8, Estel, Waterloo, Ia. 

Oct. 13-15—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSN., Annual Con- 
vention, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, C. E. Bergquist, New York Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 10-11—NATIONAL OREAMERY BUTTER- 
MAKERS’ ASSN., Annual Convention, Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul ,.Minn. Secretary, A. W. Rud- 
nick, Ames, lewa. 





DAIRYING BEING UNIONIZED 





(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—John L. Lewis and 
his labor union group are breaking into 
the dairy business. They are reaching out 
to new fields of labor organization, includ- 
ing dairy farmers. A crew of 200 organizers 
has been sent out to expand the Lewis labor 
empire. 

At present 5,000 Michigan farmers have 
been induced to sign up with the Lewis 
crowd. President Gasaway of Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers, is quoted as saying that the 
Michigan farmers asked the Lewis outfit 
to take them in. And announcement has just 
been made that the Dairy Farmers Union, 
with a claimed membership of 22,000 in the 
New York milk shed, has voted to join the 
UMW. 

It is asserted by Gasaway that both pro- 
ducer and consumer would be benefited at 
the expense of the processor and distributor. 
Milk sheds maintaining prices that are not 
fair to the producer would be in competition 


with the Lewis union milk sheds. 
a2 —___ 


PASTEUR MEDAL AWARDED 


Trenton, N. J.—Alvin Airey, the Newark 
milkman “who saw a guy with a gun where 
he shouldn’t have been, and bopped him with 
a loaded milk bottle,” thereby capturing an 
armed burglar, received the Pasteur medal 
for bravery January 29 at the dairy banquet 
of New Jersey Agricultural Week, sponsored 
by the State Department of Agriculture. 

The incident was narrated in more flowery 
language in the official citation read by State 
Milk Director Arthur F. Foran in the pres- 
ence of a banquet crowd of 300, but Director 
Foran reduced the citation’s big words to the 
“loaded bottle bopping” terms when he pinned 
the medal on Airey’s chest. 

The award to Airey, an employee of Glen- 
dale Dairies, was one of two Pasteur medals 
for heroism given annually by the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Dealers after in- 
vestigating hundreds of other instances of 
brave deeds performed by milkmen in all 
parts of the United States. This is the first 
award to a New Jersey man. 


———__e— eS 


WAGON BUILDING REVIVED 





In a recent communication, John Guedel- 
hoefer of the John Guedelhoefer Wagon 
Company, Indianapolis, states that their firm 
has been taking on many new orders for 
milk wagons since the ban on new tire sales 
for retail milk delivery. When asked how 
their shops were fixed to take care of the 
revived wagon orders, he said: “We were 
never in better shape than we are right now.” 

Since 1880 this concern has built wagons 
continuously and the Guedelhoefer name 
ranks high in dairy trade circles on account 
of the high calibre workmanship, top grade 
materials and long-life construction of their 
wagons. . 
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wihond 


In a previous article we discussed “bird 
dogs” trained to hunt only feathered 
game. The other group of pure-bred 
sporting dogs, hounds, is trained to hunt 
only animals. 

Hounds are the oldest and largest 
breeds of dogs in the world. The very 
names—fox, elk, otter, wolf, deer—as 
the first syllable of breeds of hounds are 
eloquent of the purpose for which hounds 
were originally bred. They helped man 
track down his meat for sustenance— 
later for sport. Today bird dogs are still 
generally bred to hunt birds, but hounds 
are bred mostly for show dogs, comrades 
and watch dogs. The only animal hunt- 
ing with dogs in civilized places is fox 
hunting that survives as a social sport. 
Badger, rabbit, and small game are 
hunted around the farm. Occasionally 
bear and deer in brief open seasons. The 
Greyhound and the Whippet are used 
extensively in racing. 

Sixteen breeds of hounds are: 


AMERICAN FOXHOUND. This is 
the only pure-bred American hound. De- 
veloped from dogs imported to the colo- 
nies from England in 1650. White with 
black and tan spots. He is smaller than 
his English relative. 

ENGLISH FOXHOUND. A breed 
over 300 years old. Made famous in pic- 
tures and stories of riding to hounds in 
English tradition. A good hound color is 
black and tan with white legs and breast. 

BEAGLE. A miniature Foxhound. One 
of the oldest breeds in history. The Beagle 
is used for hunting hares and rabbits 
and is followed on foot in contrast to the 
Foxhound that is followed on horseback. 


One of the most popular of sporting dogs. 
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A small dog standing 
about 15 inches — 10 
inches under a good-sized Foxhound. 


HARRIER. History records the first 
pack of Harriers in England in 1260. No 
records of his ancestry before that year. 
In size and appearance the Harrier is 
midway between a Foxhound and the 
Beagle from which two breeds he was 
probably derived. He is used for hunt- 
ing hares and may be followed either on 
foot or horseback. 


DACHSHUND. A German breed de- 
veloped originally to hunt the badger and 
other small underground game. Because 
he is hardy, vigorous and good-natured 
he is one of the most popular compan- 
ionship breeds. Also the smallest. 


BLOODHOUND. Developed in Eng- 
land from the St. Hubert hounds of 
the eighth century. Known in the 
United States for at least 100 years. 
Famous for his power of scent in fol- 
lowing a trail. Picturesque face with 
thin, loose skin around the head. The 
detective dog. 

IRISH WOLFHOUND. Perhaps the 
oldest breed of sporting dogs. He is 
recorded in Roman history. Derived from 
famous hunters. He is gentle and affec- 
tionate. A fine companion for people 
who enjoy a large and showy dog. The 
Irish Wolfhound is the biggest of all 
hounds, standing almost 3 feet. His 
rough, wiry coat is grey, brindle, red, 
black, fawn or pure white. 

Other pure-bred hounds are: Otter- 
hound, Norwegian Elkhound, Basset 
Hound, Greyhound, Whippet, Saluki, 
Afghan Hound, Scottish Deerhound, 
Borzoi. 











PATAPAR 
does its bit 


For over 55 years Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment has been helping keep our 
nation strong. Today its special role, the 
protection of America’s foods, becomes 
more vital than ever. 

Patapar is a type of paper uniquely 
suited for this job. It withstands mois- 
ture and grease. It is odorless and 
tasteless. It even withstands boiling! 
Consequently it is called on for tough 
jobs that few other papers could handle. 


Milk 


As a bottle hood, 
Patapar protects 
milk from dirt 
dust, germs, and 
prowling animals. 


Buiter 


As a butter wrap, 
Patapar prevents 
moisture - vapor 
transmission. Keeps 
goodness in, keeps 
contamination out. 


Some meats—like 
boiled ham—re- 
quire pre-cooking 
in the packing 
plant. A Patapar 
wrapper holds in 
the juices—and keeps its strength even 
under extreme cooking pressures. 





In hundreds of ways like these, Patapar 
is serving the men and industries that 
keep America well-fed and strong. 


* BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Today food and defense needs are taking our 
capacity output. It is nevertheless a good time, 
with an eye for the future, to consider what 
Patapar with its unique qualities can do for you. 


PATAPAR 


U.& Pat. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Price Control 


HE Administration’s Price Control Bill, 
T sive one man absolute control of com- 

modity prices except prices of agricul- 
tural products, passed the Senate by a 65 to 
14 vote, and was promptly signed by the 
President. While the new law provides that 
no ceiling can be put on farm prices until 
they have risen to 110 per cent of parity, 
it puts no ceiling on wages. The parity level 
is the average price between 1919 to 1929, 
the price last October 1, or the price on 
December 15. 

Largely due to the activities of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Bankhead 
amendment giving the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture joint power with the administrator over 
farm price orders, was retained in the law, 
although it was opposed by President Roose- 
velt. To secure compliance with price orders, 
sellers of any commodity can be licensed by 
the administrator. Farmers and fishermen 
are granted exemption from licensing. 


As signed by the President, the Adminis- 
tration’s Price Control Law authorizes the 
price administrator—Leon Henderson, at a 
salary of $12,000 a year—to fix the maximum 
price on any commodity he selects. The 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act pro- 
visions are safeguarded, as are orders issued 
under it. 


The Department of Agriculture economists 
say that only a few farm products have 
reached price ceilings of 110 per cent of 
parity authorized by law. For instance, the 
average farm price of butterfat on January 
15th was 36.3 cents a pound; eggs, 31 cents 
a dozen. The approximate minimum ceiling 
on the average farm price of butterfat on 
January 15th under the new law would have 
been 44.5 cents a pound; eggs, 32.7 cents 
a dozen. 


Wickard-Farm Bloc Feud 


HEN Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
Wi: was called before a Senate com- 

mittee to explain the Administration 
Price Fixing Law, his conclusions were dis- 
appointing to members of the committee from 
the big farm states. It was indicated that he 
was not planning to bring the farm prices to 
110 per cent of parity, and that if the farm- 
ers received parity for their products that 
would be sufficient. 


The Secretary explained that parity in- 
come by the farmer did not mean getting the 
actual prices of foodstuffs and other agricul- 
tural products up to parity. It was made 
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known that the Secretary’s plan was to keep 
down the price of corn so that it would be 
fed to livestock, and therepy expand the 
production of pork, beef, chickens, milk and 
butter. Senators from the Middle West said 
steps already had been taken to break the 
corn market through the sale by the govern- 
ment of millions of bushels of corn. 


It was the opinion of some senators who 
heard Secretary Wickard that back of the 
Department’s efforts to keep down farm 
prices was the desire not to have the farmers 
reach an economic position whereby they 
would not have to rely on the federal gov- 
ernment for aid; that if such a condition 
were reached the farmers would be inclined 
to say to the Department: “We are through 
with your rules and regulations,” a situation 
whereby a large number of job holders in the 
Department would become parasites under 
the President’s definition. 


Price Administrator Henderson and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard have already 
reached an agreement on price and produc- 
tion policies. Ina joint statement they asserted 
that farm legislation and the farm produc- 
tion program for 1942 have placed floors 
under the farm prices of all major products 
at levels sufficient to protect farmers in 
carrying out a great increase in production, 








Special Emblem For Food 


Washington, D. C_——The American Eagle 
poised on guard above a cargo ship is the 
design of a special emblem by Walt Disney 
which will be available to identify United 


U) 


States food products wherever they are sent 
throughout the world, the Department of 
Agriculture announced January. 28. 


which will remain the consumer's best assur- 
ance of fair prices. 


Passes Resolution 
A T A MEETING in Chicago the na- 


tional dairy committee of the Amer- 

ican Farm Bureau Federation passed 
a resolution with regard to parity prices for 
dairy products. It is as follows: 


“Recent legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish comparable 
prices for any non-basic commodity when 
production or consumption conditions have 
changed since the base period so as to result 
in a parity price out of line with parity 
prices for the basic crops. 

“Since the 1909-14 base period there have 
been major changes in the production of 
dairy products, the most important being 
tuberculosis control, Bangs disease control 
and higher health standards for milk for 
various uses. 


“All of these measures have increased the 
cost of production of dairy products and 
have likewise changed the character of dairy 
products so that the products now offered for 
sale are greatly improved over those in the 
base period. 

“The labor cost of dairy production has 
increased relative to the labor cost of pro- 
ducing the basic commodities. In view of 
these circumstances we are convinced that 
parity prices for dairy products as now 
computed are not comparable with the parity 
prices of the basic commodities. 

“Therefore, we recommend that the Ameri- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation request the 
Department of Agriculture to consider estab- 
lishing comparable prices for dairy products 
which wil! be in line with parity prices of 
the basic commodities. 

“In addition, attention is called to the fact 
that the current urban wage and labor situ- 
ation is causing a serious shortage of dairy 
labor, and this fact should be considered in 
connection with any price control action.” 


es igqCeiling on Foods 

HE Department of Agriculture, in view 

of the recent boosts in prices of dairy 

feeds has established a ceiling on corn 
with the objective of keeping feed prices at 
a level which will encourage the greatest 
possible production of 
products, so greatly needed in largely in- 
creased quantities to supply war needs of 
this country and its allies. Recent advances 
in corn prices were unjustified, the Depart- 
ment held, and jeopardized production of 
livestock, dairy and poultry products. The 
Department will sell government owned corn 
as a means of holding prices at a lower level. 

a es 


dairy and poultry 


BOOSTS DEFENSE BONDS 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Employes of the 
Ballard Ice Cream Co. here responded 100 
per cent to letters sent out by a committee 
named by Charles A. Reeve, president, ask- 
ing for their support in buying defense 
stamps and bonds. The firm has built a 
large sign on which the names of the bond 
and stamp buyers are printed. This sign is 
on display to the public. 
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Lend-Lease Stiiaineats 


Over 2,650,000,000 Lbs. of Farm Prod- 
uets Valued at About $300,000,000 
Delivered to British Officials 


Washington, D. C_——Agricultural commou- 
ties delivered to the British Government for 
Lend-Lease shipment totalled more than 2,- 
650,000,000 pounds up to December 1, 1941, 
the Department of Agriculture announced re- 
ntly. Total cost of these commodities, de- 
livered at shipping points since operations 
started last April, was about $300,000,000. 


Deliveries for shipment during November, 
as reported by the Administrator of Agri- 
cultural Marketing, amounted to 450,000,000 
pounds of food and other farm products, cost- 
ing more than $50,000,000. 


“War in the Pacific has not changed our 
basic program for agricultural commodity 
Lend-Lease operations,” said Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
trator. “We are continuing heavy purchases 
to make available the vital supply of food 
ior England and Russia. We are also buying 
iood and feed supplies to meet the needs o1 
our territories under separate congressional 
authority.” 


Dairy, poultry and meat products were 
largest by volume and value in the November 
shipments to England, as they had been in 
previous months. A long list of canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, cereal products, 
ind other foodstuffs, as well as some non- 
food agricultural commodities, made up the 
rest of the shipments. 


The volume of all deliveries of dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs for shipment during the period 
ending November 30, 1941, was as follows: 

ESTIMATED DELIVERIES FOR BRITISH 











SHIPMENT 
(April 29, 1941 to December 1, 1941) 
Quantity 
Commodity (Pounds) 
ane 83,938,765 
s, dried 13,888,978 
s, frozen . 37,191,390 
. shell (24,839,010 doz.) 36,358,515 
Milk, dry skim 24,689,479 
Milk, evaporated (7,042,799 cases) 306,361,756 
eT 
FARMERS LODGE PROTESTS 





By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—The O. P. M. curtail- 
ment of new farm machinery production order 
s unsatisfactory to farmers and farm organ- 
that 
production is just as important as the pro- 


zations generally. They argue food 
duction of war planes, tanks and other mili- 
ary equipment in war preparedness. While 
1ey need parts for repairs, if the farmers are 
») meet the food production requirements 
isked for by the administration set up, they 
will be compelled to use more new machinery. 
It is announced, however, that since the 
food program calls for greatly increased sup- 
lies of pork, lard, milk and eggs, the machin- 
ry required to fill these needs will be pro- 
luced in larger quantities than machinery 
used for less essential farm commodities. 
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DAIRY TECHNOLOGY SESSIONS 


Columbus, Ohio.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the annual Dairy Technology 
Conference to be held here February 10 to 
13 in Room 205, Townshend Hall, Ohio 
State University. Complete details of the 
program, already issued, find assembled a 
number of nationally-known speakers join- 
ing with the 
Dairy Industry faculty, who will discuss a 


University’s Department of 
wide range of topics of particular interest 
during the 
10th is devoted to fieldmen’s activities, the 
next day to milk Feb- 
ruary 12th to the ice cream sessions and the 


present emergency. February 


market problems, 


closing day to dairy products in general, 
and butter and cheese in particular. 


NAMED TO N. J. BOARD 


Trenton, N. J—James D. Holman of 
Whitesville, Ocean County, largest inae- 
pendent cranberry grower in New Jersey, 
and Walton B. Kostenbader, dairy and poul- 
try farmer living near Hope, Warren County, 
were elected members for four-year terms 
to the New Jersey State Board of Agricul- 
ture at the State Agricultural Convention 
in the Assembly Chamber of the State Capi- 
tol, Trenton, as the highly successful twenty- 
Agricultural Week got under 
way January 27. 

30th men were named to the Board for 
the first time. They succeed P. Wendell 
Beideman, Haddonfield, and Jacob A. Blakes- 
lee, Newton, now serving as president. 


sixth annual 








Extra care will help your equipment 
withstand the extra strain 


Your part in America’s “All-Out” effort is a 
big one, for yours is the responsibility of help- 
ing to keep healthy that part of America you 
serve. 

On your equipment depends your ability to 
meet that obligation. So regardless of its make, 
guard your equipment with the utmost care. 
Keep it in first class shape so that-there may 
be no let-down in quality. 


-If you require new storage tanks, we sug- 
gest glass-lined steel. 

Its smooth seamless surface is easiest to 
defend against contamination — takes less 
labor to clean. Its simplified design is engi- 
neered to give extra years of wartime service. 

To help you, we have prepared Bulletin No. 
806, which describes in detail the operating 
simplicity of these outstanding storage tanks. 





Hearing Sessions End 


Final Testimony Submitted on Pro- 
posals to Amend New York City 


Orders—Price Rise Fought 


With widely opposing views read into the 
record and probably the strongest consumer 
opposition to further proposed milk price in- 
creases, hearings on eighty-odd amendments 
to the Federal-State orders regulating the 
dairy industry in the New York metropolitan 
area closed with a final Brooklyn session 


held at Hotel St. George on January 
2lst. The hearings which were conducted 
before Glen J. Gifford, Federal Hearing 


Master, opened in Brooklyn on January 7th 
with 
singhamton. 


subsequent sessions at Utica and 


Coordination and digestion of the testi- 
mony offered, which found a widespread fight 
among urban groups in general 
sought for material advances in producers’ 
returns, now is under way at Washington, 
with no present indication as to when deci- 


against 


sion on the many proposed changes in the 
orders will be reached. 


In addition to the strongly-pressed fight 
against higher feature of 
the order providing service payments to co- 
operatives drew out sharply controversial 
views. Calling the proposed amendments deal- 
ing with this question “un-American, unfair 
and undemocratic to distributors in the New 
York metropolitan area,” R. M. Wellwood, 
vice-president of Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 
stated that they would, if passed, “permit the 
Dairymen’s League to collect a subsidy of 
between $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 from the 
State’s milk producers, two-thirds of whom 
are not members of the League. The amend- 
ments would not allow a representative of 
non-members of the League or of the Gov- 
ernment to examine and audit the fund to 
determine how it was spent. 


prices, that 


However, describing the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association as “the shock ab- 
sorber for all dairy farmers of the New 
York Milk Shed,” Fred H. Sexauer, presi- 
dent, testified in favor of these amendments, 
which he said were intended properly to 
reward the League and other cooperatives 
for the industry and market services they 
perform. 


Explaining the theory supporting the pay- 
ments from the metropolitan milk pool to 
cooperatives, Mr. Sexauer said these “tend 
to effect equalization” and have their “basis 
in the generally accepted premise that devel- 
opment and maintenance of cooperatives is 
desirable in the interests of producers 
generally.” 


The service rendered by a cooperative 
such as the League, said Mr. Sexauer, “is 
essential to stability in the industry, even 
under the marketing order,” and is rendered 
at great expense. “Unless this expense is 
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shared,” he said, “by further applying the 
principal of equalization, the service will 
eventually have to be discontinued with all 
the inevitable repercussions which have fol- 
lowed in the past from refusal of those who 
benefit to accept a share of the burden.” 


—---—_——— 


EVERY-OTHER-DAY DELIVERY 








That milk distributing firms are already 
acting to conserve rubber is indicated by 
reports being received from different sec- 
tions of the country. The trend is for milk 
dealers to put their delivery systems on an 
alternate day basis. 

From Oklahoma City, Okla., comes the 
report that the Borden Milk Company has 
taken over the bottling and delivery business 
of the O. K. Co-operative Milk Association 
and will consolidate the routes of the two 
firms. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the milk distributors 
have appointed a committee consisting of T. 
Kline Hamilton, J. B. Pentz, Fred Gabel 
and Ben Davis to study the problems in- 
volved in curtailing milk deliveries to con- 
serve tires and gasoline. The Ohio Milk 
Distributors’ Association is making a study 
along similar lines. Milk dealers in Canton, 
Ohio, have already started to deliver milk 
on an every-other-day schedule. Following a 
meeting of milk distributors located in 
Youngstown and nearby vicinities, it was 
agreed to make milk deliveries every-other- 
day in the near future. In Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
the six milk distributing firms have already 
discontinued Sunday deliveries in order to 
conserve tires and gasoline. 

ee oe 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 





At the Dairy Department of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, a Dairy Manufacturers’ 
Conference will be held January 20-22. The 
meeting will include discussions on nearly 
all phases of dairy products processing with 
such subjects as: Bottled Milk Quality, Over- 
coming Table Cream Defects, Homogenized 
Milk, Buttermilk, Cottage Cheese, Vitamins 
in Milk, Future of the Dairy Industry, Ice 
Cream Research, Selling Ice Cream, Ice 
Cream Judging, Mold Mycelia, Cream Qual- 
ity Improvement, Dairy Sanitation, Mold 
Tests, Economics and Creamery Demonstra- 
tions. 


The following authorities have been selected 
to lead the discussions: P. A. Downs, P. S. 
Lucas, L. K. Crowe, E. L. Reichart, I. L. 
Hathaway, H. P. Davis, K. E. Mennen, H. 
C. Darger, M. E. Parker, L. P. McCoun, 
H. L. Templeton, G. J. Zimmerman, John 
D. Clark. 


———= Po" 


LILES NAMED PRESIDENT 





Charlotte, N. C.—Harvey Liles, Greens- 
boro, was elected president of the North 
Carolina Dairy Products Association at its 
annual meeting here recently. 


Dealers Assure Aid 


I. A. M. D. Head Promises Full Coop- 
ation in Developing Conservation 
Program with O.P.M. Officials 


Further milk industry aid to United States 
wartime plans is being rapidly worked out 
with government officials, according to a 
statement by A. G. Marcus, president of the 
International Association of Milk Dealers and 
a member of O.P.M.’s dairy committee repre- 
senting fluid milk distribution, issued from the 
New York City headquarters of the Milk 
Industry Foundation. 


Mr. Marcus, Pasadena and Los Angeles 
milk executive, who also heads the country’s 
largest trade association of milk distributors, 
declared : 


“Representatives of the dairy industry have 
been given the benefit of suggestions made 
by George Livingston of the Committee on 
Food Industry of the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation of O.P.M. regarding assistance 
which various branches of the industry could 
give in the war program, 


“Mr. Livingston’s recommendations includ- 
ed suggested changes with respect to delivery 
of milk and dairy products with a view to 
further economies in the use of rubber, gaso- 
line and trucks. These suggestions for types 
of curtailed services are now being studied 
by the dairy industry committee with a view 
towards making appropriate recommendations 
to the Office of Production Management. 


Some Actions to Await Orders 


“Tt is understood by both the government 
authorities and industry leaders that many of 
the recommendations discussed could not be 
effected without special government orders. 
It also is apparent that some of the changes 
under consideration would greatly affect em- 
ployment. It is hoped methods of avoiding 
too much disruption of the industry can be 
devised so that service to consumers will not 
deteriorate. Local regulations and geo- 
graphical factors of distribution also need 
considerable study. 


“In my opinion industry policy at the mom- 
ent is that of considering all facts involved 
and cooperating fully with federal officials. 
In the near future, it will be possible to make 
more definite recommendations to the Office 
of Production Management. 


“It is needless to say that the fluid milk 
distributing branch of the industry will do 
everything within its power to further the 
United States march to victory. The in- 
dustry has already made the most strenuous 
efforts to widen the consumption of fluid 
milk which is considered one of the country’s 
wartime nutritional leaders by federal health 
authorities. It has already successfully pro- 
vided United States armed forces with large 
quantities of fresh fluid milk daily—in itself 
a vast accomplishment—and will more than 
do its part in the field of civilian cooperation.” 
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New Sanitary Rules 
Health 
Revised Regulations Under Dairy 
Law to Be Effective May 1 


Commissioner Issues 


(By Earl Bullock) 

Indianapolis, Ind—New sanitation regula- 
tions applicable to milk production and haul- 
ing, issued under the 1941 dairy law, have 
lately been issued by Dr. John W. Ferree, 
state Health 
ome effective May 1. 


Commissioner, and will be- 
Copies have been 
sent to county clerks and prosecutors and 
3,000 milk products manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 


The regulations cover construction and 
maintenance of milk 
dairies, production of war milk and opera- 
tion of milk producing plants. Minimum 
standards for tuberculin testing of herds are 
set up along with those for lighting and 
ventilation of dairy barns; for cleanliness 
and for 
tests of 


buying stations and 


in dairy equipment and milk plants ; 
pasteurization and bacteriological 


milk, 


The Board will issue permits to qualify- 
ing dairies selling milk from five cows or 
more, all route operators collecting from 
farms, all buying stations and milk products 
plants. 

Somewhat similar regulations now are in 
force, but they are not so stringent or en- 
forceable. Among the new rules, however, 
are those that trucks collecting from farms 
must have tightly inclosed and insulated beds 
and that all cream stations must have floors 
of concrete or a like impervious material. 
The new regulations are the same as those 
Mid-west 
including Indiana, for dairy products sold in 
Now they will apply 


recently adopted in nine states, 
interstate commerce. 
directly to Indiana. 

The Governor at the same time named a 
twenty-member State Health Advisory Coun- 
cil. The new council -will meet with the 
State Board of Health from time to time 
for discussion and recommendations of 
policies. 

<r 


NEW BORDEN PRODUCT 





Hemo, Scientifically-Developed Food 


Drink, Introduced Nationally 


After more than three years of research 
and experimentation and an intensive test in 
Connecticut, The Borden Company is intro- 
ducing on a national scale Hemo, a new 
food drink of high vitamin and mineral 
content. 

The product is in powdered form and 
comes in chocolate flavor for home con- 
sumption and in natural flavor for soda 
fountains. It is regarded by its sponsors 
as tastier than the best malted milk and was 
developed to meet the need and growing de- 
mand for a palatable food drink well fortified 
with hoth vitamins and minerals. Hemo now 
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is offered in grocery and drug stores and 
at soda fountains. 

This new product is intended to satisfy 
the average person’s daily requirements of 
vitamins and minerals. An ounce of the 
product contains the daily minimum require- 
ments of adults for Vitamins A, B-1, B-2 
(G) and D, and for iron, calcium and 
phosphorus. 

In western Connecticut, where an intensive 
test was made, storekeepers reported that 
Hemo was outselling all other food drinks 
in more than 90-per cent of the leading 
outlets. 


The ingredients of Hemo are a vacuum 
dried combination of whole milk modified by 
malt enzymes, sugar, extract from converted 
infusion of malted barley and whole wheat 


flour, cocoa and salt. The natural vitamin 
and mineral content has been supplemented 
by addition of Vitamin A from fish liver oil, 
Vitamin B-1, Vitamin B-2 (G), Vitamin D 
(irradiated ergosterol), and calcium phos- 
phate and iron pyrophosphate. The product 
meets the purpose of presenting vitamins in 
food as contrasted with concentrates, the 
food medium being made naturally tasty and 
appetizing. 








@ The new, granular Lo-Bax is a chlorine bactericide 
specially designed and adapted for the dairy indus- 
tries. This special granular form makes it free-flow- 
ing, simple and easy to handle. Containing over 50% 
available chlorine, its low alkalinity makes Lo-Bax a 
thorough, fast-killing bactericide. There is no guess- 
work in the use of Lo-Bax . . . it’s the scientific sani- 


tizing agent! 


Handlers of milk or milk products who need a clear, 
fast-killing dairy rinse solution will find the answer 
in Lo-Bax. Lo-Bax does not lose its strength, makes 
solutions which are effective hot or céld — and {its 
granular form speeds up the rate of solution. Over 
rinse solution can be made 


1,000 gallons of dai 





from only one 28 oz. bottle of Lo-Bax. 


Literature is available on the Mathieson Plan for easy 
and effective sanitation from “cow to consumer”. 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


INC 





60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


LO-BAX ... NUFOS...HTH-15... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... LIQUID CHLORINE ... BLEACHING POWDER 


Conservation in Milk Delivery 


Dr. Leland Spencer and Roice Anderson 
Tires and Trucks and Reducing 


doorstep is expensive because of the small quantities delivered 

daily to each customer. The cost of retail delivery, including 
collection of accounts, varies from about 4 to 5 cents per quart in 
the smaller cities up to 6 cents or more in such cities as Chicago 
and New York. Delivery costs have been rising and in many places 
have reached or exceeded the previous high peak of 1929. The in- 
creased cost has been due largely to higher wages paid to delivery- 
men, but in New York City, Chicago, and other large markets, 
the size of loads has been reduced by the shift from doorstep to 
store delivery, with consequent reduction in number of retail cus- 
tomers per mile of route. 


Tee delivery of milk from the milk plant to the consumer’s 


The need for more economical methods of milk delivery has 
been obvious for some time. Now under war conditions there is 
more need than ever for saving labor, and absolute necessity for 
conserving tires and trucks. The tire rationing program recently 
announced makes no provision for tire replacements on vehicles 
used for retail delivery. This situation calls for reconsideration of 
the various suggestions made in the past for economizing in milk 
delivery. 


Means of Eliminating Duplication 


The suggestion most frequently made is that duplication in 
delivery service be eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Many ob- 
servers have urged that instead of 5 to 10 delivery trucks operating 
in each city block, the number should be cut down to 1 or 2. 


In eight residential areas studied recently in Ithaca, New York, 
it was found that the trucks of all dealers traveled about 5 miles for 
each mile of street in making retail deliveries.” A similar study in 
Milwaukee a few years ago showed that the total mileage covered 
by retail and mixed routes was more than ten times the mileage of 
all streets in the city and suburbs.’ 


However, the possible saving in travel by adoption of a unified 
system of delivery is less than commonly supposed. In the report 
on the Milwaukee study, it was estimated that the minimum nec- 
essary mileage under a unified system would be from two to three 
times the street mileage. Probably the mileage covered by milk 
delivery routes for serving retail customers in most cities could 
be reduced between 35 and 65 per cent, depending upon the amount 
of duplication under the present competitive system. 


If there were no slackening of pace under the unified system, 
there obviously would be a considerable saving in travel time, as 
well as in the use of trucks and tires. Further saving in the drivers’ 
time would result from eliminating duplication in service to different 
customers at the same address. In the Ithaca study, it was found 
that deliveries were made by two or more dealers to retail customers 
at 12.5 per cent of all the addresses. The report on the Milwaukee 
study showed that 18 per cent of the “premises” were visited by 
route men of two or more distributors. Likewise a study in New 


*A timely bulletin prepared by Dr. Spencer. Professor of Marketing at 
Cornell University, and Roice Anderson, his assistant, and just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm Management, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 


1Anderson, R. H. Duplication in Delivery Services by Milk Distributors 
in Ithaca, New York. Farm Economics No. 127, page 3198, November, 1941. 

24 Survey of Milk Marketing in Milwaukee. Bulletin DM-1, Division of 
Marketing and Marketing Agreements, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 1937. 
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Interestingly Discuss Means of Conserving 
Other Expenses in Distribution” 


York City showed that deliveries were made by two or more dealers 
in 63 per cent of the apartment houses. Similarly, 47 per cent of 
the stores and other wholesale customers were served by two or 
more distributors.? It would be to the advantage of distributors in 
many cases to discontinue service at apartment houses or stores 
where they have only a minor share of the business. 


Professor W. P. Mortenson of the University of Wisconsin and 
others have estimated that as much as 2 cents a quart or even 
more could be saved if the business of milk distribution were made 
a public utility. Practically all such estimates are based on the 
assumption that the efficiency of personnel would be the same under a 
public monopoly as under private management and keen competition. 
However, it is obvious that a unified system of milk delivery would 
involve the loss of certain advantages of competition, including the 
stimulus to deliverymen and other workers, and the consumer’s op- 
portunity to choose between dealers so as to get the quality of 
product, time of delivery, and other elements of service most de- 
sired. If milk deliverymen were to reduce their pace to that of 
mailmen, much of the anticipated saving from unified delivery would 
be lost. 


Moreover, it is apparent that duplication in milk delivery cannot 
be reduced much without compulsory action by some public author- 
ity. It is doubtful whether constitutional power for such action now 
exists except as a war measure on the part of the national govern- 
ment. Of course, some minor savings could be made by voluntary 
exchange of customers among distributors, especially in the outlying 
districts where much unnecessary travel is involved in serving widely 
scattered families. In some sections of large cities where most of 
the milk business is already done through stores, retail delivery 
might well be discontinued entirely. In New York City, for example, 
the distributors would save money by cutting out all retail milk 
routes south of Central Park, and the public would experience but 
little inconvenience therefrom. 


Fear of Anti-Trust Action 


On the other hand, the exceptionally active prosecution of anti- 
trust cases in recent years has greatly discouraged voluntary con- 
solidations by milk dealers. Unified delivery in any market could 
hardly be accomplished without an actual merging of the milk dis- 
tribution enterprises“or the creation of a service company to take 
over the delivery equipment, accounts receivable, and good will of 
those who participate. In neither case would it be feasible to con- 
tinue the use of private brands. It seems very doubtful whether 
milk distributors anywhere will proceed to scramble their businesses 
in stith fashion except under severe pressure, and with definite as- 
surance that they will not be prosecuted for so doing. 


So far as known to these writers, the small city of Tarboro, 
North Carolina, is the only municipality in the United States which 
has undertaken the operation of a municipal milk plant.’ The city 
of Wellington, New Zealand, has operated a milk business for many 
years and has had a complete monopoly except for business done 


*Blanford, Charles. Farm Economics, N. Y. State College of Agricul- 
ture, No. 99, February, 1937, pages 2427-2428. 

‘Mortenson, W. P. Milk Distribution as a Public Utility. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940, table 10, page 82. 


5Nixon, A. J., and Reed, O. M. Municipal Milk Distribution in Tar- 
boro, North Carolina. Bulletin DM-5, Division of Marketing and Marketing 
Agreements, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1938. 
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by producer-dealers. Apparently this venture has been very success- 
ful. It is interesting to note, however, that the municipal plant at 
Wellington was established primarily for the purpose of improving 
the quality of the milk supply rather than to reduce the cost of 
distribution. 


A number of European cities, including Lisbon, Portugal; and 
Milan, Italy; as well as several cities in Germany, also had munici- 
pal milk plants for some time before the war. In some of these 
places at least, the municipal milk plants have sold milk to dis- 
tributors or peddlers, with little or no attempt to prevent duplication 
of deliveries. 


One of the many difficulties to be overcome in setting up a 
municipally owned system of milk distribution is to arrange for 
lelivery service in the suburban areas. A considerable portion of the 


milk business in nearly every community is now done outside the city 
limits. 


Several years ago legislation was enacted in New Zealand and 
\ustralia under which steps were taken to reduce or eliminate com- 
petition in milk deliveries, particularly in the cities of Auckland 
New Zeafand, and Melbourne, Australia. The objective there was 
the so-called “block system” of delivery, with only one distributor 
doing business in each section of the city. 

Evidently the experience with unified delivery of milk has 
been so limited that it offers little guidance for persons concerned 
with reducing the costs of distributing milk in American cities. 


Alternate-Day Delivery 


The great improvement in quality of milk and the fact that a 
high proportion of the homes have electric refrigerators have made 
daily delivery of milk less essential. It is obvious that large savings 
in man power and in use of trucks could be made by operating 
delivery routes in each section of the city only on alternate days. 
Confronted with the definite prospect of being unable to replace 
rubber tires on vehicles used to deliver goods to homes, many 
milk dealers are now giving serious consideration to the alternate- 
day system as a means of conserving their present equipment. In 
a few cities a complete shift to every-other-day deliveries has been 
made or seems about to be made. Discounts for volume purchases 
and the use of 2- and 4-quart containers, which have increased in 
the last few years, are moves in the direction of less trequent service, 
but of course large savings can be made only when all the customers 
on a route take alternate-day delivery. 


A straightforward alternate-day system, without reference to 
days of the week, would be simpler to operate than any stated num- 
ber of deliveries per week, such as four, five, or six. If deliveries 
are not made regularly, the milk supply backs up in the plant. It 
then becomes difficult to adjust the hours for processing the milk, 
cooler space is overtaxed, and one day’s supply, at least, is a day 
older than usual when delivered. 


The possible saving in truck mileage and time of deliverymen 
that might result from the adoption of an alternate-day delivery 
system can be estimated from a detailed study that was made in 
1940 of ten milk routes in Ithaca, New York. A breakdown of the 
deliverymen’s working time by various operations under the present 
system of daily delivery is shown in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 


Average amount of time spent in varoius operations by deliverymen on ten 
milk routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940 








: Time spent Per cent 
Operation daily per route of total 





Hours Min. 
Loading truck ....... 0 


Driving to first stop. 
Making regular deliveries: 

Retail 

Wholesale 
Making special deliveries 
Driving from last stop to plant 
Unloading bottles and checking out 
Collecting and soliciting 


HO 


ne 
roawnan be 





oC SxAnwonwa 


3 


Total working time 


~ 
— 
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Only 5%4 hours, or 69 per cent, of the total time of these de- 
liverymen was spent in making regular daily deliveries to both 
retail and wholesale customers. This includes only the time con- 
sumed between the first and the last stop on the route. In Table 2, 
this 5%4 hours is further broken down into serving time, travel 
time, and time spent in making up the route book and adjusting 
the load. Less than 60 per cent of the delivery time, or about 40 
per cent of the total working time, was spent in serving customers. 


Size of Deliveries Important 


In this study, it was found that the time required to serve a 
customer, or to deliver a quart of milk, varied in different sections 
of the market, and according to the quantity delivered per customer. 
The size of deliveries was especially important and is the main 
factor contributing to the saving of labor in alternate-day delivery. 


The greatest reduction in serving time per quart comes with 
the increase from one to two quarts, and within the limits of data 
from this study, little reduction in serving time seems to be possible 
by increasing the size of delivery beyond four quarts to a customer 
(Table 3). The delivery of three quarts or more to a customer 
required more of the dairyman’s time for picking up the bottles at 
the truck and for depositing them in the customer’s milk box. Also, 
it was more difficult for the deliverymen to run when carrying 
several bottles of milk. However, the increase in time required 
was less than proportional to the quantity delivered. 

TABLE 2 


Average amount of time spent in different operations pertaining to regular 
deliveries on ten milk routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940 


Time Per cent 
Operation spent Per cent of of total 
daily deliverytime workingtime 
Hrs. Min. 
Serving customers . 3 16 , 39.6 
Traveling between stops .. : 1 55 34. 24.0 
Other* . . ssennsosecess 26 ° 5.4 








Total delivery time ...... 5 31 100.0 69.0 





*Includes time for making up route book and adjusting load. 
TABLE 3 


Effect of location and size of delivery on serving time per customer and per 
quart delivered on ten milk routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940* 





Quartsdelivered Downtown Hill | Suburban 
per customert areas areas areas 





Average, 
all areas 
—Seconds of serving time per customer - 
ee ” andeniee 36 37 33 
2 snd 40 39 
ws 47 49 
More than 3 .... 5 60 68 
Seconds of serving time per quart delivered** 
1 setons elie 36 37 33 
2 sutnehieseteet avecees 20 21 
3 e Sancsidebiensavnctiet 16 20 
More than 3 .. 14 14 





*Includes 1,089 stops where milk was the only product delivered and only 
one entrance and one customer were served per stop. 

tThroughout this report, the term ‘‘customer’’ refers to an entrance 
where a delivery was made regardless of the number of families served. 

tAverage for only three stops. 

**Throughout this report, the expression ‘‘quart of milk’’ is used to 
include a quart, pint, or other package of any product sold on the route. 


There was much variation in the amount of time required to 
deliver various quantities on different routes (Table 4). For 1-quart 
customers, the serving time varied from an average of 22 seconds on 
route No. 6 to an average of 42 seconds on route No. 5. For 3-quart 
customers, the serving time varied from 9 seconds a quart on route 
No. 6 to 25 seconds on route No. 10. 


TABLE 4 


Effect of number of quarts delivered per customer on the serving time per 
Pn quart on ten milk routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940 

Seconds of serving time per quart where the 

number of quarts delivered per customer was:* 

Route 1.0-1.9 2.0-2.9 3.0-3.9 4.0 quarts 

number quarts quarts or more 


38 2 16f 
34 2 18 
3 5 16f 

18f 

17t 

7t 

9 

18 

15t 

23tf 





oenmnanvtewhr 


— 





*For each group the average number of quarts delivered was only 


slightly more than the lower limit of the range indicated. 
tAverage for less than 10 cases. 
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The number and percentage of retail customers that took vari- 
ous quantities each day from ten routes in Ithaca, New York, are 
shown in Table 5. One quart or less was delivered to 67 per cent 
of the customers, and only 3.1 per cent of the customers took de- 
livery of 4 quarts or more. 

TABLE 5 


Distribution of family retail customers with respect to the number of quarts 
delivered daily on ten milk routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940 


Number of quarts Number of 
delivered per customer* customers 
Less than 1.0 ae ‘ sontousen 78 
1.0-1.9 japvatinanives - ™ 1,200 
2.0-2.9 2 i . . * 439 
3.0-3.9 gunn ona . - 133 
4.0 or more . 59 


Per cent of 
total customers 








62. 
2 


Total oa 1,909 100.0 


*For each group, the average number of quarts delivered was only 
slightly more than the lower limit of the range indicated. 


By doubling the number of quarts delivered to each customer 
and multiplying the number of deliveries of each size by the number 
of seconds required, as shown in Table 4, estimates were made of 
the reduction in serving time that would result from adoption of 
an alternate-day delivery system. According to these calculations, 
the serving time for delivery of two days’ supply on one route would 
be reduced a little more than one hour, or 28.9 per cent of the time 
now spent in serving retail customers (Table 6). The reduction in 
serving time varied from 9 per cent on route 8 to 38 per cent on 
route No. 7. 

TABLE 6 


Comparison of serving time for daily and alternate-day delivery of milk to 
family retail customers in Ithaca, New York, 1940 


Serving time required for 
——2 days‘ supply—— 
Route Daily Alternate-day 
number delivery delivery 


Saving under 
alternate-day system 


Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. Hrs. 
22 y 58 


Per cent 
2 & 
43 q 46 
45 
20 
57 
26 
3§ 


45 


4 
4 
4 
By 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 


8 
44 


=~ Koo 
CNHI De 


1 


i 
. 


Average 


Different Reorganizations Necessary 


The amount of saving in travel time and mileage would de- 
pend upon the manner in which the routes were reorganized under 
the aliernate-day system. A one-route distributor with a relatively 
small load and no wholesale customers undoubtedly would cover 
his route only once in two days. His travel time and mileage would 
be reduced 50 per cent. In some instances, of course, the labor saved 
on the route might not be used to advantage elsewhere. 


On the other hand, a distributor with several routes serving 
both retail and wholesale customers would have to reorganize his 
delivery system considerably. Since many stores, restaurants, and 
other wholesale customers lack refrigerator capacity for two days’ 
supply of milk and cream, it might be necessary to serve much of 
this wholesale trade every day. If the volume of this business were 
adequate, it could be served by one or more specialized wholesale 
routes. Since vehicles used for making deliveries to wholesale cus- 
tomers are eligible for tire replacements, while those used for retail 
deliveries are not, there is more advantage than formerly in segre- 
gating wholesale business on separate routes. 


The retail routes of such a distributor would be reorganized 
and some discontinued. The reduction in serving time and in time 
for travel between stops, as well as the elimination of wholesale 
business from retail routes, would enable each driver to deliver a 
larger quartage to retail customers each day. Thus a smaller num- 
ber of routes would be needed. In some cases, under the alternate- 
day system, the driver might be able to deliver more than the truck 
would carry. Of course, in any case where the driver returned to 
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the plant to pick up a second load, there would be no saving in the 
mileage or travel time between the plant and the beginning or end 
f the route. 


The combined saving in serving time and travel time for alter- 
iate-day deliveries to retail customers, shown in Table 7, has been 
omputed by adding to the reduction in serving time, as given in 
lable 6, one-half the amount of time consumed in travel between 
the first stop and the last one on the route. The average amount 
f saving in these two activities incident to delivering two day’s 
supply of milk to the customers on one route was 2 hours and 50 
minutes, or 38 per cent. The smallest saving was 30 per cent on 
route No. 8, and the largest, 44 per cent on route No. 7. Except 
n those cases where the driver had to go back to the plant for a 
second load, there would be a further saving of 9 or 10 minutes each 
two days in travel between the plant and the beginning or end of 
the route. 


TABLE 7 


Comparison of serving time and travel time combined, for daily and alternate- 
day delivery of milk to family retail customers on ten milk routes in Ithaca, 
New York, 1940 


Serving time required for 
. —2 days‘ supply —— 
Route Daily Alternate-day 
umber delivery delivery 


Saving under 
alternate-day system 


Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min Hrs Min. 
6 59 4 17 2 42 
22 5 35 2 47 
34 30 : 
40 5 7 
1 d 2s 
8 
10 35 


, 
54 
21 

1 


Average 25 4 35 


*Does not include 19 minutes of time spent in traveling to and from the 
plant, in which there might be no saving 


The ten milk routes on which time studies were made in Ithaca, 
New York, delivered an average of 274 quarts a day to retail cus- 
tomers and approximately 348 quarts a day to wholesale customers. 
If all the wholesale trade were segregated on special routes, and 
deliveries made to all these customers every day, it probably would 
be necessary to operate three such routes. These routes would carry 
an average of 1,160 quarts a day. One heavily-loaded wholesale 
route in Ithaca carries about 1,600 quarts a day, but the average 
for routes organized to serve customers outside the downtown dis- 
trict would be considerably less. 


Some Comparisons of Savings 


The total consumed per route in making deliveries to retail 
and wholesale customers on the ten routes studied in Ithaca was 
5% hours a day (Table 1). But as indicated in Table 7, it would 
take only 4 hours and 35 minutes to deliver two days’ supply to the 
retail customers, a total of 548 quarts. Therefore on an alternate- 
day basis, the drivers of retail routes should average about 650 
quarts a day. Thus the quantity required by all retail customers of 
the ten routes, amounting to 2,740 quarts a day, could be delivered 
by five route men easily, and probably by four. Thus instead of 
the ten retail and mixed routes now operated every day, the new 
system would call for a set-up of three wholesale routes operated 
daily, and either four or five drivers and trucks making deliveries 
to retail customers on alternate days in different sections of the city. 


In most markets of moderate size, larger savings in time could 
be made by changing to alternate-day delivery, because there is less 
wholesale business. Moreover, it is very probable that many of 
the wholesale customers, especially those in outlying sections, could 
be induced to take delivery on alternate days. 


On routes serving only retail customers, the miles of truck 
and tire use could be cut in half by alternate-day delivery, except 
in the relatively few cases where the driver had to return to the 
plant for a second load. Even under the unfavorable. conditions 
previously outlined for the Ithaca market, with continuation of daily 
deliveries to all wholesale customers and with provision for a second 
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How to make more 
roney from Cottage Cheese 


— by assuring consistent 
salable quality 


with Verley’s Controlled Method 


No more “off” batches one day; soft, sweet, tender batches the 
next. For now an exact science removes the guesswork from cot- 
tage cheese making. Verley’s controlled method helps you know 
— when you set your milk — that you are going to get a finished 
product that “clicks” with consumers. Helps you eliminate losses, 
secure a uniform product every time, increase yield. Get all the 
facts on why real success with cottage cheese is impossible with 
methods “borrowed” from the hard-type cheese industry — but #s 
more certain with Verley’s method specifically designed for cottage 
cheese manufacture. Write to VERLEY PRO UCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 1621 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. C8 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 


Kuse Tender Heat’’ Vat and Accessories 


FLAVOR * COLOR * TEXTURE 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAMS made 
with Ambrosia’s finest Dutch Process 
Cocoas have been officially declared 


prize winners. 


You, too, will have prize winning 
Chocolate Ice Cream with the same 
top-ranking quality of velvety smooth- 
ness, true Chocolate flavor, natural 
red-brown Chocolate color when you 
select Ambrosia flavor quality Dutch 
Process Cocoas for your Chocolate 
Ice Cream. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
MILWAUKEE - - WISCONSIN 





load on each retail route, the mileage could be reduced about 37 
per cent (Table 8). 
TABLE 8 


Comparison of miles traveled for daily and alternate-day delivery on ten milk 
routes in Ithaca, New York, 1940 





Saving under 
alternate-day 
system 

Per cent 


Miles traveled per route 
for 2 days’ supply 
Daily Alternate-day 


Portion of trip delivery delivery Miles 


Milk plant to first stop 3.% 3. " 
Family retail deliveries .... ‘ 7 ; 20.5 
Wholesale deliveries 5 

Last stop to plant .... 





Total mileage 


Mileage excluding wholesale 

















The indicated savings in drivers’ time and in truck use for both 
retail and wholesale delivery in Ithaca by changing to the alternate- 
day system are between 20 and 30 per cent. For retail business only, 
it should be possible to eliminate one-fourth to one-third of the 
routes with consequent saving of 25 to 35 per cent. 


One advantage of the alternate-day system over other possible 
changes designed to reduce delivery costs is that it can be under- 
taken by any distributor without the necessity of mutual or unani- 
mous agreement among competitors. 


In connection with a consumer survey in Ithaca in the latter 
part of 1940, housewives were questioned as to their attitude toward 
the alternate-day delivery system.’ About three-fourths of the house- 
wives seemed willing to accept an alternate-day system of delivery 
provided some concessions were made in the price of milk. Doubt 
as to freshness of milk at the time of delivery was the reason most 
frequently given by these housewives for opposition to alternate-day 
delivery. Of course this objection is based on a misunderstanding 
of the system. It indicates, however, the necessity for explaining 
to consumers that the milk, at the time of delivery, would be just 
as fresh under the alternate-day system as under the daily system 
of delivery; that all of the milk received at the plant each day 
would be delivered the following morning, just as it is now. 


More valid objections to the alternate-day system have to do 
with (1) necessity for storing more milk in the household refrig- 
erator; (2) the ageing of the milk for an extra day before it is 
used up; and (3) the difficulty of apportioning the supply over two 
days. Such inconveniences would be rather serious for some families 
and noticeable to all. In the poorer sections of many cities, where 
home refrigerators are lacking, some other arrangement, such as 
milk depots to supplement the stores, may prove more satisfactory 
than the alternate-day system of retail deliveries. 


Question of Volume Discounts 


As indicated by the statements of housewives in the Ithaca 
survey, consumers would expect some reduction in the price of 
milk, to offset the inconvenience of alternate-day deliveries. Prob- 
ably the best way to pass the anticipated savings in delivery ex- 
pense on to the consumers is to provide for volume discounts based 
on the size of deliveries. 


Since wages and the expenses of truck operation constitute 
about 80 per cent of total cost of delivering milk to the consumer, 
it seems that the savings to be realized from adoption of the alter- 
nate-day system of delivery to retail customers in Ithaca would 
amount to between 1 and 1% cents a quart. In other places the 
savings would be larger or smaller, depending upon such factors as 
the proportion of wholesale business, the present size of loads, com- 
pactness of routes, size of deliveries to individual customers, the 


level of drivers’ wages, and restrictions imposed by the labor unions. 


The saving in cost of delivering milk to retail customers on 
alternate days would justify a price reduction of at least 1 cent a 
quart on all the milk, or a greater reduction to those who take the 


*Rockwell, Martin V. 
in Milk Delivery Service. 
1941. 


Consumers’ Attitudes Toward Proposed Changes 
Farm Economics No. 127, page 3192, November, 
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larger quantities. Even under the present system, the greater 
economy in making deliveries of several quarts, instead of one or 
two, calls for a suitable differential in the retail price. With alter- 
nate-day delivery, a volume differential is needed to discourage the 
consumer from taking milk from two milkmen so as to obtain a 
supply every day. A logical arrangement would be to give a dis- 
count of 1 cent a quart on deliveries of 2 or 3 quarts, and 2 cents 
a quart on deliveries of 4 quarts or more. In some cities, including 
Brooklyn, New York, and St. Paul, Minnesota, distributors are 
granting a reduction of 3 cents or more on all quantities beyond 
one quart in each delivery. 


Call-Backs and Special Deliveries 


In many markets it is common practice for the route men to 
call back a second time at most of their wholesale stops to collect 
and to leave any further quantities the customer may want. Much 
of the time and mileage required for these stops could be eliminated 
with little inconvenience to the customer. This would be especially 
true if the wholesale customers were served by specialized whole- 
sale routes. 


On all routes- operating in Ithaca, New York in 1940, an aver- 
age of 4.8 miles per route was traveled for making special deliveries 
to wholesale and retail customers. This represented about 11.3 per 
cent of the total mileage traveled for all operations. The time spent 
by the deliverymen for special deliveries was one-half hour per day 
per route, or about 5.5 per cent of the time spent in all operations. 
On the whole, the public would suffer little inconvenience if this 
type of service were drastically curtailed. In wartime such changes 
would surely be accepted without serious complaint. 


As to Daylight Delivery 


The great majority of housewives prefer to have their milk 
delivered before breakfast. To some extent this preference is a matter 
of habit dating from the time when milk kept over night was often 
found to be sour in the morning. However, the preference for early 
morning delivery is also based on the factor of convenience. It 
reduces considerably the amount of refrigerator space required for 
milk in the home. Moreover, in those cases where the entire family 
is away from home during the day, milk delivered early in the morn- 
ing can be taken care of before the house is closed. Another ad- 
vantage of early delivery in the larger cities is the avoidance of 
traffic congestion. 


On the other hand, early. morning delivery has some obvious 
disadvantages. It requires the deliverymen to be on the job during 
hours best suited for sleep. In winter, weather conditions in the 
early morning hours often are less favorable than during daylight. 
There is greater risk of accidents, harder use of batteries, and more 
frequent damage to tires. Milk left at the consumer’s doorstep two 
hours or more before the family gets up in the morning suffers 
from heat in the summer and often freezes in the winter. 


On balance, it would seem that daylight delivery might well 
be adopted more generally as a conservation measure during war- 
time, although it will hardly be practicable in large cities where 
severe traffic congestion prevails after eight o’clock in the morning. 


Return to Horse-Drawn Vehicles? 3 


Many people anticipate that the shortage of rubber can be met 
in part by returning to the use of horses and wagons for milk de- 
livery and other purposes. But the possibilities in this direction are 
very limited. The horse population of the country has been reduced 
50 per cent in the last 20 years, and those remaining will be greatly 
needed on the farms or in other essential services. Moreover, the 
milk wagons discarded years ago are no longer available. The situa- 
tion is summed up very well in a recent article as follows :" 


“In cities where horse-drawn milk wagons are used, most of 
the horses are rubber shod and the wagons are rubber-tired. At 
horse speeds, pneumatic tires last indefinitely. As an answer to 


tHeat on Milkmen. ‘‘Business Week,’’ January 24, 1942, pages 41 and 42. 
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the delivery problem, however, realistic operators say that the horse- 
drawn wagon simply will not do. As demand for doorstep milk has 
decreased and routes have been taken off. Most dairies kept their 
motor trucks and sold their wagons to junkers.” 


Summary 


The most promising change in the system of milk deliveries 
from the viewpoint of tire conservation and cost saving is the adop- 
tion of alternate-day delivery. The indications are that savings of 
from 20 to 35 per cent can be made in this way. By introducing 
an appropriate schedule of discounts for volume deliveries to con- 
sumers, any distributor can proceed with alternate-day delivery 
whether or not the plan is adopted by his competitors. Even where 
the alternate-day system is not adopted, a considerable saving in 
delivery time, though not in truck mileage, can be accomplished by 
the use of volume discounts or the use of larger-than-quart-size 
containers to encourage customers to take their milk on alternate 
days. = 

Smaller but considerable savings can be made in other ways: 

(1) By discounting or exchanging customers that are expensive 
to serve, such as customers at a distance from main route, single or 
scattered stops in apartment houses, and split stops at stores, restau- 
rants, etc. 

(2) By drastically curtailing call-backs and special deliveries. 

(3) By changing from early-morning to daylight delivery. 


Providing the proper steps are taken to explain the need for 
such changes, and providing appropriate discounts are offered in 
recognition of the lesser cost of more limited service, it is more 
than likely that consumers will respond favorably. 

A change from the competitive system of milk delivery to a 
unified. or monopoly system would be much more difficult to accom- 
plish than any of the other changes suggested. The limited experi- 
ence with milk distribution under public or private monopoly gives 
little basis for judging the probable results from the standpoint of 
efficiency. Any plan of unification so far conceived would involve 
not only a consolidation of delivery service, but the elimination of 
private brands as well. It seems unlikely that much progress toward 
unification will be made except as a war measure, by direct order 
of the national government. 


Oakite Expands Facilities 


To better its services used by milk and other dairy product 
plants in New England and the Southwest, Oakite Products, Inc., 
has announced the .addition of two new divisions to its staff. 





The New England Divi- 
sion, with headquarters in 
Hartford, Conn. is headed 
by T. R. Smith, newly ap- 
pointed division manager, 
who will supervise the ac- 
tivities of eleven men in 
this territory. The second 
new division is the St. 
Louis and Southwestern 
area, which will make its 
headquarters in St. Louis. 
S. C. Shank has been selected to fill the post of division manager 
and direct the activities of the twelve men of this division. 


8. C. SHANK T. R. SMITH 


Both of these men are specialists in the many essential cleaning 
\perations required in dairy plant sanitation and maintenance work. 
Smith has served for the past 16 years as an Oakite service represen- 
tative in a major Eastern industrial area while Shank has covered 
a Mid-Western territory since 1930. Their promotion follows the 
long established Oakite policy of promoting men “up from the 
anks” to executive positions in recognition of the exacting 
knowledge, capacity for hard work and ability in handling their 
previous responsibilities. 
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This medium is recommended for direct plate 
counts of the coliform bacteria in milk and other 
dairy products. Use of this medium for plating 
purposes is approved in “Standard Methods for 
the Examination of Dairy Products.” 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 
Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended for the de- 
tection of coliform bacteria in milk. Both media 


conform in every way to the formulae specified 


in “Standard Methods.” 


DED 


Detection of Coli in Milk 


Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar ; 
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NEW 


DAMROW 


Vapor Film 
Pasteurizer 


...+ Pasteurizes without 
“Hot Spots”—Burnt 
Flavor—Scale For- 
mation—Milkstone! 


These advantages of 
Damrow VAPOR 
FILM mean better pro- 
tection to your Milk 
quality, more econom- 
ical and FASTER pas- 
teurizing, much longer 
service, and lower main- 
tenance costs... Ad- 
vantages that make a 
DAMROW your most 
profitable investment in 
modern AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY CONTROLL- 
ED Pasteurizing. 
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Check and return the Cou- 

pon for Bulletin and com- 

plete details on really modern 
Pasteurizing Efficiency. 


| DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 
| 204 Western Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. | 
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DISA Holds Annual Meeting 


Dairy Industry’s Relations with Governmental Programs, Priorities and 


1942 Financing Plans Principal Topics at Annual Session 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


TTENDANCE at the _ twenty-third 
A exert business meeting of the Dairy 

Industries Supply Association at the 
Hotel 


3iltmore, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 13 was greater 


year, due to the fact that important ques- 


much than usual this 
tions were scheduled for consideration. There 
was a registration of upwards of 200, in- 
cluding firms that are 
not members but who were invited to attend 


representatives of 


the meeting this year. 


Members of the Association were particu- 
larly interested in knowing what the decision 
would be in regard to holding the regular 
Dairy Industries Exposition this year. There 


Gordon Lamont, Newly-Elected President of 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association 


was a brief discussion on the question, which 
was not settled at this meeting. The matter 
was, by unanimous vote, turned over to the 
Board of Directors for consideration, with 
authorization for that body to decide whether 
or not there would be a show in 1942. 


General sentiment of those present indi- 
cated that due to the war activities, difficulty 
in obtaining raw materials and the further 
difficulty of fulfilling orders for machinery 
Exposition this 


and equipment, an year 


would not be advisable. It is expected that 
a decision will be made by the Board within 


the next few months. 


The subject of priorities and the work 
that is being done by Association committees 
to obtain metals for the fabrication of dairy 


40 


plant equipment occupied a prominent posi- 
tion on the program. George Putnam, Ro- 
land Smith and W. D. Jordan told of their 
activities in Washington in contacting gov- 
ernment officials with respect to priorities 
for materials most urgently required by the 
suppliers of dairy machinery. They com- 
mented favorably on the attitude and open- 
mindedness of government men toward the 
dairy industry, attributing this in large meas- 
ure to the sympathetic motives of the entire 
industry toward furthering our war aims, 
and subjugating their own interests to a 
secondary position to the effort that is now 
supreme in this country. 


Two government men, Howard Faust of 
the O.P.M. and formerly of the R. G. Wright 
Co., and H. B. Vollrath of O.P.A., gave an 
informal and unofficial talk that gave mem- 
bers of DISA an insight into the operations 
of these two important governmental agen- 
cies bearing upon the dairy industries. 


Mr. Miller Reviews Activities 


Harry Miller, 


Association, presided ‘at the session, and in 


retiring president of the 
his introductory address reviewed the activi- 
ties of the Association during the past year. 
He thanked the other officers and the vari- 
ous committees and office personnel for the 
splendid cooperation that he received from 
them during his two years in office. He 
touched on the questions pertaining to the 
holding of a show this year and if not, the 
necessity of raising money from other sources 


in order to carry on the various important - 


activities of the Association. 


A resolution was passed that will permit 
enlargement of the membership by the ad- 
mission of Class B Associate Memberships 
entitling Associates to limited privileges now 
memberships. Annual 


enjoyed by regular 


dues for this type were set at $125. 


Accepting as almost cértain the conclu- 
sion that there will be no Exposition this 
year to produce revenue, it was voted to 
assess regular members on the basis of space 
occupied at previous Dairy Industries Ex- 
positions. The basis for the extra assess- 
ment is 45 per cent of the cost paid for 
space, with a minimum of $100. It was esti- 
mated that the extra assessment will pro- 
duce sufficient funds to compensate for the 
discontinuance of the revenue that would be 
obtained from the show this year. Com- 
pensatory recognition will be made when 
Expositions will be resumed. 


Gordon Lamont, newly-chosen president, 
reviewed the constructive accomplishments 
of “A.Q.”, the Association Quarterly, but 
added that due to the impending cut in 
revenue it was decided by the Board of 
Directors to discontinue publication of this 
house organ with the second issue of last 
year. He stated that when normal condi- 
tions prevailed, it is to be hoped that “A.Q.” 
will again be published by the Association. 


There was considerable discussion in re- 
gard to continuing the Credit Service of the 
Association. While some evinced a dis- 
tinct desire to have this service carried 
on, others termed it a luxury and an ex- 
pression by vote indicated that the repre- 
sentatives present were preponderantly in 
favor of discontinuing the Credit Service. 
The matter was referred to an investigating 
committee later to be appointed. 


Other Important Committee Reports 

George Wallis, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, reported that the financial posi- 
tion of the Association is approximately the 
same as it was last year, including in its 
assets $110,000 United States obligations. 


Ralph Young, chairman of the Exposition 
Floor Committee, reported that the Expo- 
sition rules were operating quite satisfac- 
torily, and suggested that a condensed set 
of rules similar to those distributed at the 
Exposition in Toronto be printed in larger 
numbers for distribution to the 
at future shows. 


exhibitors 


Ken Wallis, of the Exposition Credentials 
Committee, reported increased cooperation on 
the part of the exhibitors in respect to show 
attendance eligibility. He stated that as the 
rules become more clearly understood, there 
would be less difficulty on admission prob- 
lems. 


Bob Rosenbaum briefly reviewed the 1941 


Toronto Exposition, the summary being 
further augmented by a talk from Harry 
Miller who stated that while actual 


at the Show in many instances did not come 


sales 


up to expectations, there were other benefits 
derived from the Exposition that made it 
worth while from the 
standpoint last year. 


very Association 


Gordon Lamont Named President 


The Board, which elects DISA’s officers 
from among its own number, after choosing 
Mr. Lamont as president, elected the retir- 
ing president, Harry Miller, to serve as vice- 
president. The 
made to the member companies concerning 
this unusual procedure: 


following statement was 


“Unusual circumstances have led us to 
name Mr. Miller and have prevailed upon 
him to serve as vice-president in the present 
Our year’s program in large 
part has become a war problems’ program 
and the presidency of our organization has 
become an active and burdensome office. Its 
work is almost certain to increase still fur- 
ther. Mr. Lamont, who has devoted more 


emergency. 
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REVIEW 


Mme and energy than has been customary 
to vice - presidential responsibilities, is 
thoroughly conversant with the diversified 
activities and interests of the Association 
and has a wide knowledge of the problems 
of its member companies. 


“Mr. Miller has the same widespread grasp 
4 current concerns. Mr. Lamont’s personal 
business background is that of essential sup- 
plies, Mr. Miller’s that of mechanical equip- 
ment. Due to Mr. Miller’s willingness to 
-ontinue to devote valuable time to the Asso- 
‘iation, we are able by combining supplies 
and machinery specializations to insure a 
stronger executive activity in the interest 
f all the member companies than could be 
itherwise provided. It is not considered by 
the board or by Mr. Miller that by his ac- 
ceptance of this continued executive activity 
he is placing himself in line for a succession 
to the presidency.” 


John H. Mulholland of the John H. Mul- 
holland Co. was re-elected treasurer for 
the tenth consecutive time. 


Five new directors were elected to fill 
the vacancies which occurred at this time. 
Those elected for the first time or re-elected 
are: G. C. Calvert of the Pfaudler Co., 
John H. Mulholland of the J. H. Mulholland 
Co., Robert Rosenbaum of the David Michael 
& Co., Roland F. Smith of the Waukesha 
Foundry Co., and Michael Yundt of the 
Michael Yundt Co. 


Pan-American Cooperation Stressed 


Waldo B. Davidson, chairman of the In- 
ternational American Relations Committee, 
gave what Harry Miller described as a 
modest report of the work of this important 
committee which was created for the purpose 
f fostering good will between the countries 
4% North and South America. Mr. Miller 
thereupon stated that this committee did an 
excellent job, and that incidentally it set up 
a pattern for our government to cooperate 
with South American countries, a matter 
which is now of such importance in resisting 
the Axis and Japanese war machines. 


George Putnam of the Tax Committee 
briefed the latest rulings and interpretations 
of the 1941 Refrigeration Tax Law as they 
affect refrigerating machinery and dairy 
equipment using refrigeration. The items 
considered taxable are: compressors, con- 
densers, absorbers, evaporators, expansion 
units, brine coolers, brine tank coils, coolers 
for sweet water, air cooling units, coils for 
cooler storage or hardening rooms, control 
valves, and motors. 


Items not considered taxable are: surface 
or internal tubular coolers, plate heat ex- 
changers, ice cream freezers, refrigerated 
storage vats or tanks, dairy processing equip- 
ment that might contain evaporator or ex- 
pansion units, accessories such as controls, 
valves, pipes, fittings and motors used in 
connection with exempt equipment, repair 
parts and certain other accessories not man- 
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ufactured and sold as an integral part of 
taxable equipment. 


By obtaining these opinions and interpre- 
tations the tax committee of DUSA has 
brought about substantial tax savings for 
the buyers in dairy processing equipment. 


Reports were also presented by C. B. 
Dalzell and R. E. Olson of the Technical 
ResearchCommittee, Loomis Burrell of the 
General Board for Dairy Research, D. L. A. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Contest and Fel- 
lowship Committee, Waldo B. Davison, 
Chairman of the Inter-American Relations 
Committee, George E. Wallis, Chairman of 
the Priorities Committee, and Earle Slay- 
ton of the Special Excise Tax Committee. 


Roberts Everett, the executive vice-presi- 
dent, in presenting a summary report of all 
the activities of the body, stressed the im- 
portance of flexibility in industrial associa- 
tions under present conditions and said that 
the probable necessity for fairly early and 
perhaps important modifications of activities 
had been sensed by officers and staff not 
long after the business meeting of 1941. 
Action taken by the members pointed to a 
possibility of activities changes within the 
next few months additional to those which 
already had been made or were definitely 
inaugurated by resolution at the meeting, he 
pointed out. 





Among the numerous announcements of 
interest revealed by reports of activities was 
that of the recent opening of a small Wash- 
ington office of DISA in the Washington 
Building to facilitate the war problems pro- 


gram of the Association. 
<= —_____ 


BORDEN COMPANY PROMOTIONS 





Promotion of three Borden Company exec- 
utives to new posts in the company’s mid- 
west division has been announced by Norval 
D. Goss, chairman of the district, at the divi- 
sional offices in Columbus, Ohio. 

Carl F. Lemnitzer, who entered the com- 
pany’s employ as a route salesman for Moores 
& Ross in 1921, has been appointed manager 
of the Moores & Ross plant at Marion, Ohio, 
where he was head of the sales department 
since 1938. He succeeds Harold B. Kennedy, 
a graduate of Ohio State University’s Dairy 
Technology Department, who entered the 
Borden Company’s employ as a salesman 
with the Furnas organization in Columbus 
in 1930. Mr. Kennedy, who has managed 
Borden plants in New Philadelphia and Belle- 
fontaine as well as in Marion, will be man- 
ager of Borden’s Dairy & Ice Cream Com- 
pany, Newark, Ohio, where he succeeds 
Leonard J. Tamblyn. Mr. Tamblyn has been 
promoted to manage Borden’s Pure Milk & 
Ice Cream Company at Terra Haute, Ind. 











ROGER 


pasteurizers. 





You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 





A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST 
DETROIT, MICH 





Propose Penna. Order 


Department of Agriculture 


Submits 
Milk Handling Regulations Covering 


Philadelphia Marketing Area 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced that milk 
dealers and other interested parties had until 
February Oth to file written exceptions to a 
proposed federai marketing agreement ana 
order to regulate the handling of milk in the 
Philadelphia, Pa., marketing area. The pro- 
posed program is based on a report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture from Roy F. Hend- 
rickson, Administrator of Agricultural Mar- 
keting, Phila- 
delphia jointly with the Pennsylvania Milk 
Control 
1941. 


on public hearings held in 


Commission beginning October 23, 


Like the federal milk marketing orders in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and 22 other 
cities, the proposed program would set mini- 
mum prices which producers would receive 
from dealers for milk handled in the Phila 
delphia marketing area. This area included 
Philadelphia City and County, and thickly 
populated townships of other counties immedi- 
ately contiguous to the city. An individual- 
handler pool would be established through 
which all producers supplying milk to the 
same dealer would receive a uniform pric« 
milk. who 
handle milk disposed of in the area would 
be regulated as handlers. Dairy farmers who 
deliver milk to a list of 47 plants in Penn 
sylvania, 


ver hundredweight of Persons 
] 


Maryland and Delaware, and to 
other plants which ship milk to the city 20 
days or more in any month, are defined as 
\pproximately 9,000 producers 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Philadelphia 


“producers.” 


Maryland supply milk to the 
market. 
Establish Two Classes 

Milk would be classified in two classes 
Class 1 
cream and other manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts). The Class 1 price would be $3.70 pet 
hundredweight for milk of 4 per cent butter- 
fat content. The Class 2 price would be the 
butter fat 


(fluid) and Class 2 (for cream, ice 


average value in cream sold in 


the Philadelphia market, plus a value for 
skimmilk 


animal 


when dried for human food or 


feed. For December this formula 
would have resulted in a Class 2 price of 


about $2.44 per hundredweight. 


For Class 1 milk shipped from plants 31 
miles or more from the City Hall in Phila 
delphia, allowances would be made of 31 
cents per hundredweight, plus 1 cent for each 
10 miles or fraction thereof over 31 miles. 
For Class 2 milk, the corresponding allow- 
ances would be 4 cents per hundredweight at 
plants 31 to 70 miles distant plus 1 cent for 


each additional 70 miles. 


The program would be administered by a 
market administrator appointed by the Secre- 


42 


tary, and the cost of administration would 
be prorated among handlers at a rate not 
to exceed 2 cents per hundredweight of 
milk received from producers. Each handler 
would be required to make reports on or 
before the fifth day of each month for milk 
delivered during the preceding month. The 
administrator would calculate and annouce 


milk handler 
would be required to pay producers, subject 


a uniform price which each 
to the differentials for each plant 31 miles or 
more from the Philadelphia City Hall. The 
handler would be allowed to deduct as much 
as 15 cents per hundredweight from the uni- 
form price in case of plants outside the mar- 
keting area but less than 31 miles from the 
City Hall. 
+ — + — 
D. G. TOWNSEND PROMOTED 

Named Wholesale Sales Manager of 


Sheflield Farms Co. 


Daniel G. Townsend, general manager of 
Sheffield Farms Company’s 57th St. Branch, 
has been named wholesale sales manager for 


that company, ac cording to an announcement 


D. G. Townsend and J. F. Twomey 
by Joseph F. 
ager. Mr. 
Netherland 
Frank Zollner, who has retired. 


Twomey, general sales man- 
5445 


\ve., Riverdale, N. Y., succeeds 


Townsend, who lives at 


Mr. Townsend 
Shetiield 
1928 when National Dairy Products Corpor- 
New 


Mr. Townsend was general manager 


first became associated with 


Farms Company on December 1, 


ation purchased the Keystone Dairy of 
lersey. 
and secretary of the New Jersey firm. He 
assisted merging the Keystone and Sheffield 
routes and later went to New York as the 
superintendent of Sheffield’s Harlem branch. 

In 1935, Mr. Townsend was elected presi- 
dent of the Chapman Dairy Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., and served in that capacity 
until he returned to the Sheffield organiza- 
tion in March, 1938 as assistant wholesale 
manager in the New York office. On August 
20, 1941, he was appointed general manager 


of Sheffield’s Manhattan division with head- 


quarters in the main office at 57th St. He 
will continue to fill that position along with 
his new appointment as head of the whole- 
sale sales department until his successor is 
appointed. 

—————- ___ 


MILK LICENSE FEES 


Albany, N. Y.—Approximately 4,500 milk 
dealers paid $200,211 into the state treasury 
in the nine months ending December 31. 
The Division of Milk Control, Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, said that sum 
is only $49 less than 5,135 dealers paid to 
the state for licenses in the 12 months end- 
ing March 31, 1941, and is considerably 
above the 1939-40 total of $180,314. 

Before the present milk licensing period 
ends on March 31, the 1940-41 total is ex- 
pected to be left far behind. The decrease 
in the number of dealers from 5,135 in 1940- 
41 to approximately 4,500 who held licenses 
on December 31 is explained as resulting 
from an amendment to the milk control law 
which now exempts from license those pro- 
ducers selling less than 100 quarts of milk 
daily on the premises where it is produced. 

Income from fees charged for milk plant 
managers and testers licenses added $1,161 
to the State’s income in the nine months 
period covered by the report just made 


public. 
—- © te - 


BORDEN AIDS SANATORIUM 


a 

An award of $1,000 to assist the outstand- 
ing work done by 
Irvington-on- Hudson, 


Irvington House, of 
a ta Me 


and treatment of rheumatic fever, has been 


the study 
made by The Borden Company. The sum 
was presented recently at a meeting of the 
directors of the institution by William Callan, 
vice-president of The Borden Company and 
also a director of Irvington House. 

Known as “The House of Mending Hearts,” 
the institution hundred 
young, underprivileged patients. Its work on 
rheumatic heart disease, and its high stan- 


houses about one 


dard for the care of patients have brought 
to Irvington House great distinction as an 
experimental sanatorium and 
The United States Public 
Health Service regards this desease as one 


heart-saving 
training center. 


of the great American perils. 
ee 
TESTER’S LICENSE REQUIRED 
Columbus, Ohio—John T. 
director of agriculture, has announced that 
examinations for holders of temporary licenses 
and for applicants for licensed weighers, 
samplers, and testers of milk and cream, will 
be held the week of February 16th at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Under provi- 
sions of the new State milk marketing act, 
all milk and dealers must secure 
licensed operators for the weighing, testing, 
and sampling of milk and cream sold at 
wholesale and retail within the State. Tem- 
porary licenses granted expire March Ist. 


Brown, Ohio 


cream 
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Assails Duplications 
Dr. C. I. Corbin Terms New Jersey’s 


Milk Inspection System the Most 


Complicated in Existence 
Trenton, N. J.—The most complicated 
system of milk inspection existing in any 
state prevails in New Jersey according to 
Dr. C. I. Corbin, vice-president of Sheffield 
Farms, Inc., who addressed dairymen and 
milk distributors January 29 at the Dairy 
Day Program of Agricultural Week spon- 
sored annually by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He spoke on duplica- 
tion of inspection on dairy farms and at milk 
plants. In addition to deploring the excessive 
regulations enforced, he emphasized the need 
for more uniform interpretation of the law. 


“Duplicate and overlapping inspections are 
costly and tend to raise the consumer prices,” 
Corbin pointed out in urging that all inspec- 
tions be made on a uniform basis, whether 
enforced under state or municipal supervision. 


The farmer is also the loser uhder the 
duplicating system because he must shoulder 
additional investment and expense, which 
might be eliminated by a more uniform sys- 
tem without affecting the quality of the milk. 
Confusion and complications also arise for 
the distributor, whose plants must meet in- 
spections from each of the munnicipalities in 
which the milk is to be distributed, he added. 


Hollinshed Issues Warning 


Senator Harry H. Hollinshed, general 
manager of the United Milk Producers of 
New Jersey, expressed the belief that a new 
amendment to the New York federal order 
for inclusion of a part of this state in the 
marketing area again may confront New 
Jersey dairymen. The original proposal for 
extending the marketing area, which would 
have brought nine New Jersey counties under 
the New York marketing order, apparently 
now presents a less ‘serious problem than a 
week ago, he stated. Despite the announce- 
ment that the amendment had been dropped 
indefinitely, he cautioned the New Jersey 
dairymen to be alert against this proposal. 


The importance of influencing changing 
food habits by education was stressed by 
Milton Hult, president of the National Dairy 
Council, who reported on the part being taken 
by the dairy industry in the education of the 
public to the high value of milk in the diet. 
He stressed the need for continuing such 
educational work although farmers and deal- 


ers are not able to bear the full burden of, 


such a program. 


Members of the New Jersey Milk Goat 
Association also met during the afternoon 
for a luncheon session. President Michael J. 
Cafone, Belleville, presided. “Breeding and 
Feeding Milk Goats for Milk Production” 
was the subject discussed by guest speaker 
Victor L. Simmons, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. 


———.= Po" 


STORE MILK PRICE LOWERED 


A reduction of 3 cents a quart in the price 
of milk sold at retail stores was put into 
effect early this month by Borden’s Farm 
Products Division of the Borden Company 
and by Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. The 
new prices are 13 cents a quart in glass 
deposit bottles and 14 cents a quart in paper 
containers. 

F. J. Andre, president of the Sheffield 
Farms stated. “We believe that the increased 
consumption of milk resulting from this re- 
duction will fully justify the price change. 
These figures compare with the former prices 
of 16 and 17 cents respectively asked in 
stores for the same product.” 

A statement from Wm. H. Marcussen, 
president of Borden’s Farm Products Divis- 
ion of The Borden Company announced that 
in the future bottled milk and other dairy 
products would bear the _ trade-name 
“Borden’s” instead of the names of companies 
acquired by Borden’s. 

He said, “As a means of reducing our re- 
quirements of basic materials and promoting 
greater efficiency, Borden’s announces a pol- 
icy of simplification in the use of containers 
and brand-names. This step is in accord with 
recommendations of the Federal Government 
to industry in general to simplify operations 
as a contribution to the War effort.” 





Indiana Acts to Save 


Dairy Firms Cut Out Special Deliveries. 
in Indianapolis and Take Other 
Conservation Steps 


(By Earl Bullock) 
Indianapolis, Ind—Elimination of special 
deliveries of milk and other dairy products 
in this city and surrounding territory started 
January 12 at the instance of Clarence A. 
Jackson, director of the Indiana Civilian De- 
fense Council. The move was taken to con- 

serve tires, trucks and gasoline. 


Governor Henry F. Schricker commended 
the dairy industry on its action. He said: 
“The dairy industry of Indianapolis is the 
first in the state to take such action in con- 
servation of trucks, tires and automotive 
equipment and insofar as I know, is the first 
industry in the nation to make such a move. 
I feel that the people of Indianapolis gladly 
will submit to any slight inconvenience this 
move may cause in the interest of national 
defense.” 


Mr. Jackson explained that thousands of 
miles of wear on trucks and tires will be 
saved. He added that “should the tire situa- 
tion become more acute, it may be necessary 
to ask the dairy industry and the people of 
Indiana to adjust themselves to an every- 
other-day or a 


four-day-a-week delivery 


system.” 


Indianapolis milk companies may also try 
to use horses and wagons in the future, C. 
Winfield Hunt, secretary of the Indianapolis 
Milk Foundation, said recently, but he added: 


“Where do we get horses; where are 
there wagons, can we get priorities on iron 
and wood; where do we find wagon makers; 
where do we get harness; where do we get 
leather for harness; and 


where are those 


harness makers of yesteryear? 


The three or four companies who for- 
tunately retained some horses and wagons, 
he said, are using them now on horse routes, 
but their use will not be general at least in 
the near future. 














EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR SEDIMENT AND MOLD TESTING 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY €0., Exclusive Distributors, 20 £. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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Farm Prices Higher 


Monthly Survey Shows Mid-January 


Average of All Products Stood at 
102 Per Cent of Parity 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers were receiv- 
ing higher prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties on January 15, but they also were pay- 
ing more for their own purchases, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported. 


A 6-point rise in the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers and a 3-point increase 
paid brought the 
average of farm product prices to 102 per 
cent of parity. 


in the index of prices 
Even with a record produc- 
tion of some commodities, increased demand 
for farm products raised the mid-January 
index of prices received to 149 per cent of 
the 1909-14 base period. This was 45 points 
higher than a year ago and the highest point 
reached since October 1929. 


Prices paid by farmers climbed to 
per cent of the 1909-14 level. 
points above a year earlier and the highest 


146 
This was 23 


point reached since August 1930. 


The rise in incomes of industrial workers, 
resulting in an increased demand for food, 
has been an important factor in the rise of 
The 


incomes in 


farm product prices. index of indus- 
trial was 


185 per cent of the 1935-39 average or 50 


workers’ December 
points higher than a year earlier. 


Butterfat at 100 Per cent 


During the month grains advanced 7 
points, meat animals 6, cotton and cotton- 
seed 5, and fruits 4. Dairy products as a 


group showed no change from mid-Decem- 
ber, and poultry products dropped 6 points. 


Prices of leading farm products on Janu- 
ary 15, when expressed as a percentage of 
parity with prices paid, interest, and taxes, 
were: Corn, 78 per cent, cotton 94, butter- 
fat 100, eggs 105, 
128. 


was 


hogs 100, and beef cattle 
The average of all farm product prices 
102 
1941, when this ratio was 101, the average 


per cent of parity. In September, 


of prices received exceeded the average of 


(interest and taxes included) 


for the first time in twenty-one years. 


prices paid 


The dairy products index was steady for 


the third straight month at 148 per cent 
of the 1910-14 average. This is 27 points 
higher than on January 15, 1941 and the 
highest since December 1929. Slight ad- 


vances in butterfat prices were sufficient to 
offset small declines in wholesale prices of 
milk. 

Declines in the average price received for 
wholesale milk in mid-January were general 
except for slight advances in the Mountain 
and South Central States. Butterfat prices 
were up fractionally for the nation as a 
whole, and butter churned and 
sold from the farms was unchanged. 


prices of 


The chicken and egg price index showed 


44 


a decline of 6 points but was still 47 points 
The decline was less 
than seasonal and left the index at the high- 


above a year earlier. 


est point for January since 1930. Egg prices 
but chicken prices increased. 
———— = —__—_ 


TIRE SAVING POSTER 


declined 





In an effort to conserve tires on milk de- 
* livery equipment the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Dairy Products Associa- 
tion has prepared for its members a new 
red, 


poster. It is printed in 


illustrated in 


tire saving 


white and blue and cartoon 
style to depict eights ways by which drivers 
may avoid excessive wear and damage to 
tires. Captions for each illustration striking- 


ly tell the story in few words. 


>» HELP SAVE TIRES x 
THAT CARRY AMERICA’S N° 1 DEFENSE FOODS 









































YOUR TRUCK CONTRIBUTES TO THE WELFARE OF THE HATION 
EVERY DRIVER CAN HELP WIN THIS WAR 


MAKE AMERICA STRONG dy MAKING AMERICANS STRONGER 


* SELL MORE DAIRY PRODUCTS * 





To multiply the benefits of this timely ap- 
peal the poster was planned in a form that 
provides a direct-mailing piece to be sent 
to the driver’s home. Each of the eight illus- 
trated points is printed on separate post card 
stock to be sent as a series, each one to be 
mailed separately at intervals of one week. 

The association recommends that the poster 
be placed in conspicuous places such as the 
bulletin board, loading platform and drivers’ 


room, 
a ee 


UPHOLDS GRADE A PLAN 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — The Indiana 
Supreme Court has upheld validity of the 
A milk ordinance, 
reversing an opinion of the local Superior 
Court. Several milk producers had attacked 
the ordinance as unconstitutional after its 
passage by the City Council last summer. 


new Indianapolis Grade 


The measure provides for a check-off from 
producers’ checks on amounts to finance in- 
spection under Grade A program. The high 
court held it could find no injustice in the 
check-off system. 


Pioneer Dairyman Dead 


H. S. Tuthill, Sr., Passes After Long 
Career in New York Milk Industry— 
Helped Organize Sheffield Farms 


Horace Stephen Tuthill, Sr., one of the 
founders of Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., and 
a pioneer in the milk industry in New York 
State, died January 17th, at his winter home 
at Miami Beach, Fla., as the result of a 
complication of diseases. 


He is survived by his wife, a son, Horace 
S. Tuthill, Jr., a sister, and a daughter. The 
deceased recently passed his 71st birthday. 


Last April Mr. Tuthill resigned as director 
of National Dairy Products Corporation, 
having retired in 1938 as vice-president of 
Sheffield Farms after fifty years of continu- 
ous association with the milk industry. He 
continued, however, to be active as a director 
of the dairy company he helped found. 


Mr. Tuthill began in the milk business 
with his*father when he was about 16 years 
old. Early in the 1850’s some creameries 
were built in Orange County by men who 
sold and shipped milk and cream to the small 
New York dealers. His ambition was to 
drive a milk route and this opportunity came 
in 1888, when for $12.00 a week he cared 
for his horses, washed and oiled his wagon, 
cleansed his milk cans and kettles and de- 
livered the milk. There was no Board of 
Health supervision. 


In the 1890's, his father built a creamery 
at Bloomville, N. Y., in order to tap the 
supply of rick milk produced in Delaware 
country. Competition for Delaware county 
milk was increasing. L. B. Halsey, founder 
of the original Sheffield Farms, had built a 
creamery at Hobart, seven miles from Bloom- 
ville, and later opened a plant at Bloomville. 
Tuthill and Halsey finally came to an under- 
standing on a division of territory and the 
use of the name, Sheffield Farms, and both 
firms prospered. 


In April, 1902, Mr. Tuthill agreed to a 
consolidation of his Sheffield Farms company 
with the Sheffield Farms operated by Mr. 
Halsey, the business of Slawson Brothers, T. 
W. Decker & Sons, and several other small 
concerns. The new company had 147 routes 


Mr. Tuthill opened and developed the Fair- 
field Dairy, the Webster Ave., Dyckman St., 
and Harlem divisions of Sheffield Farms. He 
was named director of the Sheffield Farms- 
Slawson-Decker Company in 1907, a vice- 
president in 1919 and a director of National 
Dairy in 1925. 


DAIRIES COLLECTING BOOKS 





Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.)— Local dairies 
are co-operating with American Legion of- 
ficials in collecting books for various Army 
libraries. These having books to donate 
merely put them out with the milk bottles. 
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MARKS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Mathieson Alkali Works Had Its Start 
in Virginia in 1892 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., manu- 
facturer of chemicals widely used in the dairy 
field, is observing its fiftieth anniversary. 
The company was incorporated in Virginia 
in 1892. 


With plants in Saltville, Va.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and Lake Charles, La.; 
Mathieson is one of the major producers of 
alkalies, chlorine, synthetic ammonia, and 


numerous other products. At present, all 
three plants have been geared to maximum 
production to supply chemicals vitally nec- 
essary to our all-out war effort. ° 

Half a century ago, all of the bleaching 
powder and most of the alkali consumed in 
this country were still imported from Eng- 
land, and ‘the prejudice in favor of the im- 
ported products was strong. To insure a 
product as good, construction and initial op- 
eration of the new company’s plant were 
entrusted to a retired English alkali manu- 


Neil Mathieson. He 


Thomas T. Mathieson, to this country, and 


jacturer, sent a son, 


under the latter’s supervision a plant was 
built at Saltville, Va., where there are huge 
and historic salt deposits. 

About that same time Mathieson obtained 
control in this country of the Castner elec- 
trolytic.cell for the manufacture of extremely 
pure caustic soda and chlorine, and to obtain 
cheap power, a plant 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
this plant late in 1896. 


was constructed at 


Production began in 


Other notable Matheison accomplishments 
include the commercial production of syn- 
thetic ammonia in 1923; the development of 
a true calcium hypochlorite as a new chlorine 
carrier in 1928; the development of sodium 
chlorite as an improved bleaching agent for 
textiles, paper, flour, and other materials in 
1939; fused alkalies in briquet form for a 
variety of uses; synthetic salt cake to replace 
foreign supplies for kraft paper manufac- 
turers; exceptionally pure dry ice and car 
bonic gas from carbon dioxide, obtained as 
a by-product from the ammonia soda pro- 
cess at Saltville; especially designed con 
tainers for the shipment of liquid chlorine ; 
and the distribution of caustic soda in liquid 
form in tank cars and in a specially designed 
sea-going tanker, plying between Lake 
Charles and Norfolk, Va., where Mathieson 
operates a liquid caustic storage terminal. 


—— o—wm 


OHIO CONVENTION INSPIRES 





Individual Efforts to Promote 
Effort Stressed at Meeting 


Industry attendance at the Twenty-Fifth 
\nniversary Convention of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association in Toledo, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, exceeded 600 persons. 
Speakers successfully fulfilled all expecta- 
tions before capacity audiences. Industry 
people received up-to-date facts, were ap- 


War 
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prised of the struggle ahead, were assured 
that the future job was not impossible, but 
that it would require intelligent action, in- 
dividually and through representative trade 
associations. The Toledo Committee Mem- 
bers were perfect hosts. 

James P. 


Secretary of War on Dairy Supplies to the 


Johnston, Special Assistant 





New Ohio Association's officers—O. KE. Barkey. 
Canton Pure Milk Company, Canton, president, 


Ohio Milk Distributors Association; L. A. Suter- 
meister, Red Wing Company, Dayton, president, 
Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers; 
K. R. Conner, Conner Dairy Products Company, 
Coshocton, chairman, Ohio Dairy Products Asseo- 
ciation; Russell Fifer, Columbus, executive sec- 
retary, Ohie Dairy Products Association; and 
W. H. Wright, Fairmont Creamery Company, 
Cleveland, president, Ohio Association Creamery 
Owners and Managers. 


Army, in addressing the dairy trades said, 
“Get together and work out plans for your- 
that 
problems 


selves will best suit your individual 


(restricted delivery, non-essential 
etc.). If 


going to beat 


don’t, someone is 


and I 


going to be more drastic than you ever could 


services, you 


you to it fear it is 
imagine.” 
“Bill” 


executive, 


Motors 


tribute of ap- 


Power, Chevrolet sales 


drew a standing 


plause at the climax of 100 minutes of rapid- 
fire sales effort encouragement. His closing 
appeal was: 


“Step Out anv Se__—Your health story 
tell. 

Sell more dairy products—Aid national 
defense. 

Strong, healthy bodies — Give courage, 


poise, confidence. ° 
Step up your pace—The reward is worthy 
of the race. 
Talk your products—Show your products. 
And demonstrate them well—and Sell, Sell, 





Sell.” 
—<- — 
DIVERSEY SALES CONFERENCE 
The Tenth Annual Sales Conference of 


The Diversey Corporation, Chicago, was held 
at French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 
19th. The five-day meeting consisted prin- 
cipally of technical discussions led by mem- 


December 


Research Department. One 
fifteen Field 


Service Organization and executives of the 


bers of the 
hundred and members of the 
Chicago Office were present. 

New developments in dairy sanitation and 
technique, and improved products in the fields 
bottle 
attention of 


of milkstone removal and washing, 


were brought to the Diversey 

representatives attending the conference. The 

event was held so that field representatives 

can be of greater service to the dairy indus- 

try in the handling of sanitation problems 
— —- - 


RUSH NEW MILK PLANT 


Newberry, S. C.—Within approximately 
Milk Co. 
huge new plant here, the 


ninety days the Borden 


to complete its 


expects 


construction of which got under way re- 


cently. This plant, a receiving station for 
this area, will be a subsidiary to the plant 


in Chester, S. C. 








202 Kentucky Ave., 





GUEDELHOEFER 
WAGONS 


Since 1880 


This Famous Name 


in Wagons Means Utmost 
Durability and Convenience 


JOHN GUEDELHOEFER WAGON CO, tac. 


indianapolis, Ind. 

















December Price $2.75 


York Shed Dairymen Receive 
Uniform Net Return 59c¢ Above 
Same Month in 1940 


New 


New York milk shed dairymen received 
a uniform net price of $2.75 per 100 Ibs. for 
3.5 per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone during 
December, 1941, it was announced in mid- 
January by N. J. Cladakis, Administrator 
of the Federal-State Marketing Order regu- 
lating operations in the New 
politan area. 


York metro- 


The December return represents a drop 
of 7c from November, and a gain of 59c as 
compared with December of 1940. The an- 
nounced return, which closely approximated 
the administrator’s previous estimate, main- 
tains dairymen’s returns at the recent level 
of sharp advances over recent years. 

The computation shows that a total of 444,- 
681,836 lbs. of net pooled milk made up the 
deliveries for the month with a total value, 

$13,336,138.68, this including the class 
price, butterfat and freight differential 
The net value of pooled milk, after 
all adjustments provided under the orders 
had been made, totalled $12,228,750.49. 
Estimates $2.68 for January 

A uniform January price of $2.68 per 100 
been forecast by Mr. Cladakis, 
estimates that the month’s deliveries 
would amount to approximately 465,000,000 
pounds, surpassing the volume of January 
1941 by nine per cent. 


values. 


lbs. has 
who 


“The forecast price of $2.68,’ Mr. Clada- 
kis commented, “is 30.7 per cent above the 
uniform rate of $2.05 a hundredweight that 
applied to the smaller volume of milk in 
the New York pool twelve months ago. 

“The sixty-three-cent advance in price 
combined with the larger volume of deliv- 
eries, as well as other factors such as the 
increased value of butterfat, should yield a 
return that is 42 per cent above the return 
from last January deliveries, 
unpooled milk. 


including the 


“January’s pool value, based upon current 
predictions of price and production, is ex- 
pected to range in the neighborhood of $12,- 
460,000 at the uniform price. The calcula- 
tion does not include, however, the premiums 
for butterfat in excess of 3.5 per cent and 
location payments which should lift the farm 
value by an additional half-million dollars 
or so. A net return of approximately $13,- 
000,000, therefore, is now iri prospect when 
dairy farmers are paid in full by February 
Sa 

February Class 1 and 2-A Prices 

Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced the following minimum prices for 
3.5 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
in the New York City federal-state market- 
ing area, for the month of February under 
revisions placed in effect November Ist. 
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ee >) 
Class 1, Relief . —_ -< 
Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed. -20° * 
Class 2-A .. ond im = 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than March 5. 


January Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of January in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 
ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $3.11 -04 
I (relief) 2.54 
I (Outside, non-Fed.) 207 
II-A 2.811 
II-B 541 
II-C 402 
iil 302 
IV-A 882 
IV-B 164 


tom bebe rot 


*Skimmilk adjustment 
prices listed. 
tPlus uniform price for December, 


$.561 included in the 


1941. 
December Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
December of $2.75 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 7c below November and 59c 
above December, 1940. 


Sheffield December 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announces a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during December of $2.74 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a November net figure of 
$2.81 and a December, 1940 rate of $2.155. 
The price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


Milk Price 


League December Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for December was $2.70 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable November fig- 
ure was $2.75. The December, 1940 price 
was $2.15. This average city 
and location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


includes an 


December Milk’ Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Cream Cond. 
105,832 36,861 
116,610 29,161 
3,161,313 94,067 36,678 
3,131,049 108,383 30,631 
Year 1941 38,810,039 1,451,728 554,001 
Year 1940 37,424,902 1,487,889 494,436 

PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
744,361 20.546 11,668 
699,548 21,223 7,468 
718,358 15,262 9,409 
678,011 19,711 8,529 
8,901,124 306.085 160,775 
8.458.205 277,292 124,690 


Milk 
3,257,849 
3,194,804 


December, 1941 . 
December, 1940 
November, 1941 
November, 1940 . 


December, 
December, 
November, 
November, 
Year 1941 
Year 1940 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


——40-Qt. Cans———_ 
Milk Cream Cond 

529,047 48,704 

506,385 41,141 

521.055 

509,918 


December, 1941 9,211 


December, 1940 

November, 1941 

November, 1940 

Year 1941 .... ... 6,430,226 

Year 1940 ............ 6,107,860 563,949 
——_—_—_ o— er 


HANDLERS SET UP GROUP 


Independent Milk Marketers Committee 
for Defense Formed Here 


The war emergency has made it necessary 
for independent plant operators, distributors 
and others engaged in the milk industry in 
New York, to adopt a program of action 
for the purpose of aiding the war effort. 
To this end representatives of the leading 
independent individuals and companies en- 
gaged in the milk marketing business met 
on January 19th in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
and formed the Independent Milk Marketers 
Committee for Defense. The basic program 
of the Committee is as follows: 

1. To cooperate with the efforts of the 
United States Government, as well as the 
State and Municipal Governments in their 
program to win the war. 

2. To take such steps as may be necessary 
to create economies in the operation of the 
milk marketing business; to conserve needed 
materials and equipment. 

3. To take steps to make the milk mar- 
keting industry more efficient; to eliminate 
wastes and to seek the enactment of such 
legislation as may be necessary to accom- 
plish this end. 

4. To further a program of milk market- 
ing which will make more milk available to 
the public at lower prices so that the nutrition 
of the metropolitan population may be im- 
proved, and to accomplish this end without 
the lowering of quality and labor standards, 
without reducing the farmers’ returns and 
without depriving persons now engaged in 
the industry of such a portion of the industry 


as they may now enjoy. 
—_—— > oe 


RESUME COOP. PAYMENTS 


N. Y¥. Market Administrator Resumes 
Alltoments to Dairymen’s League 


Cooperative payments of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association under the 
New York City milk marketing order which 
had been withheld, have been received by the 
Association, it has been announced by Fred 
H. Sexauer, president. The payments were 
withheld, it was explained, during the settle- 
ment of a question as to the extent to which 
the League is required to make available to 
the Administrator certain of its records re- 
garding producers and moneys paid to them. 

“Ordinarily the reaching of an agreement 
on such routine matters of business as this 
would not be a matter for public comment,” 
said Mr. Sexauer. “However, since various 
rumors containing so much misrepresentation 


AMERICAN MILK REview 


_Months __ 
Janu: ney 


ay | 
| 
| 


September | 
(October 

\Novernber 
December December | _ 
Tot. & fot. & Avel2 
*No longer a 


Month 
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anua ry 
Pebruary 
March 
‘April 
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June 

July 
August 
September 
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Resume of Statistical Review of New York Market 
For THE YEAR 1941 


(THE FIGURES GIVEN AS THE YEARLY AVERAGES ON ALL COMMODITIES REPRESENT THE AVERAGES OF THE MONTHLY AVERAGES.) 





MARKET MILK 


Receipts—40-Qt. Units Claés 1 Milk 
Fresh Fresh per 100 Ibs. 
Cream Condensed (Metrop.Area) 
110,127 | 29,797 
102,723 | 930 
132,885 | ,181 
140,839 | 975 
152,974 | 576 | 
145,556 | ,394 | 
124,032 ,478 
121,897 | 5,980 
113,106 462 
107,690 | 2,689 
.161,313] 94,067 678 
3,257,849 105,832 36,861 


,810,039| 1,451,728 554,001 | 


BUTTER 
Monthly Price Range 
Fresh Mo. Ave. 88-91 
92 Score 92 Score Score 90 Score 
30% @33 | 31.07 28% @32% | 29% @32% 
30% @31% 30. 29% @31 30 @30% | 
31.5 29% @34% | 30 @34 29% @33% 
{ 31 @34% | 31% @34% | 31% @33% 
| 383% @36% 34% @36% _ 
33 @36% 34 @36% om 
31% @36 32% @35% | — 
| 31% @35% | 33%@34% | — 
| 34% @35% -—- 3,318,130] 
33% @35 j-— @— 3,397,461) 
33% @34% 34% @37% 
33% @34% 34% @36% 
33.29 32.39 








Receipts 
Pounds 


21,012,196 402 | 30% @34 
19,863,158 y 31 @32% 
| 22,003,305 675 | 31 @35% | 
22,577,950 32% @35% | 
25,388,344 | 344% @37% | 
26,947,991 | 34% @38% | 
| 25,646,916 313, 34 @37% | 
| 
| 


Exports Higher 


| Months Scoring 
January 
|February 
|Mar« 
Apri: 
\May 
|June 

July 
August 
September 
‘October 


92 Score 
30 @33% 
30% @31% 


Milk 
3,206,788 
2,897,065 
, 288,896 
3,182,199| 
3.317,605| 
3,307,353) 
298,944 
3,176,256 





ittee 


ssary 
utors 
ry in 
ction 
ffort. 
ading 
; en- 

met 
vania = 
eters 
gram 


| 20,353,201 | ,605 35 @38 
19,651,376 | 36% @39 
17,321,047 | 84% @39 

\Novemnber 14,755,773 35 

December 16,618,402 35 

Tot. & Ave|252,139,659 

*No longer available. 


@39 
@37% 
35.05 
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CHEESE 


Monthly Price Range 
. ¥Y. State Flats 
Current 
Make 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 
Case * 
Evap. 





Sweetened Bulk 
Condensed—Carlots 
Avg. Skim Whole 
Brands (Lb.) (Lb.) 
2.95@3.00| 4%@5 | 7%@- 

95 @ 3.00) 4%@4%| 7%@7% 
95 @3.00| 4% @4%) 7%@7T% 
95@3.20|} 4%@5 | 7% @8 
15@3.30| 4% @5%| 7TK%@8% 
256@3.45| 5 @6 8%@9 
35@3.55| 6 @6%| 9 @9% 
55@3.70| 6 @6%| 9% @10 
70@3.75| 6 @6%| 9%@10% 
703.15 6% @6%| 10 @10% 





—Wis. Daisies 
Current 
Make 


17% @19 


Wh. Milk 
40-Qt. Can 
(f.0.b.) 


25@ — 
50@ — 
50@ — 
50@ 


Skimmilk 
Ave. Brands 
b 


Receipts 
Pounds 
5,530,871 
4,917,448 
6,350,709 
6,499,325 


Held 
1939-1940 
17%@19% | 21%@22% | 25 @25% 
16% @18% | 21%@23 25 @25% 

21% @23% | 24% @25% 
19 @20% | 22 @23% | 24% @25% 
7,953,289 20 @21% | 22%@24 25 @25% 
{10,070,187 21 @23% | 23 @26 25 @27 
{12,017,661 23 @24% | 25%@26% | 24%@25% 
| 7,728,812 23% @25% | 25% @28 25 @27% 

8,632,164 25 @26% D 
7,219,786 25% @27 
6,968,875 25% @27 
7,168,452 25% @27% | 27 


“23.30 


Month 
January 
\Pebruary 
March 
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70@3.75| 64 @6%| 10 @10% 
10@3.75| 6%@6%| 10% @10%| | 
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have been circulated in regard to the matter 
we feel it proper to state that the Dairymen’s 
League is making available statistical infor- 
mation requested by the Administrator, and 
that full payment of past due cooperative 
payments have been made to the Association.” 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 

Thirty-Third Cattle 
National Horse Show 
and Allied Exhibits, will be held September 
28 to October 4, 1942 at its permanent home 
in Waterloo, Iowa. 


The theme of the exposition will be “The 
Dairy Industry in the National 
Program.” 

E. S. Estel is secretary-manager of The 
Dairy Cattle Congress with headquarters in 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

—————— —__ 


JANUARY MILK PRICES 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C. fluid milk 
price changes reflect the continued upward 
trend which 


mar- 
1inate 
such 
>com- 


Defense 
The 
Congress, 


Annual Dairy 


3elgian 


arket- 
ble to 
rition 
e im- 
ithout 
dards, 
s and 
ed in 
lustry 


Commenting upon rumors that have been 
circulated throughout the New York Milk 
Shed that the Dairymen’s League was “fight- 


week that this 
nationally known exposition has occupied in 
the and 
after most of the leading 
held, thus 
the better herds to be shown. These dates 
the States 


This is the same relative 


ng the government,” Mr. Sexauer said that calendar of fairs shows. It comes January 
the differences of opinion between the farm- have . 


for 


state fairs 
ers’ cooperative association and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and its 


approval of the aims and endeavors of the 


been making it convenient 


has featured 
the Marketing 


Advances were not widespread but 


recent months, 
' aa according to Agricultural 
will allow exhibitors at Eastern Service. 


umes 
jue 


ymen’s 
sr the 
which 
by the 
’ Fred 
. were 
settle- 
which 
ible to 
ds re- 
them 
-ement 
as this 
ment,” 
yarious 
ntation 


League are well explained in a letter written 
to Mr. Sexauer by “Secretary of Agricul- 
Claude R. Wickard, the full 
which was made public with Mr. Sexauer’s 


ture text of 


innouncement. 





Exposition ample time to ship their herds 
Mass. to Waterloo, and 
provide a week at the close of the show for 
cattle to be Memphis, Tenn. 
where the National Dairy Show will be held. 


from Springfield, 


shipped to 


applied at several of the larger cities, in- 
cluding Detroit, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence. The Class I price increases averaged 
30 cents per 100 pounds, and retail price 
advances were mostly 1 cent per quart. 

















DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 
Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CiNCINNATI, OHIO | 

















| 





- STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


THE KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


216 North Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
560 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15 extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















WANTED—By concern just starting in 
the evaporated milk business—competent man 
to handle entire operation. This is a strong 
company and offers a splendid opportunity 
for the right man. Box 293, care this pub- 
lication. 2-M 


- 


WANTED — 
country 
Write 


for large 
Bottling Plant. 
care this publication. ‘2-M 


Superintendent 
Pasteurizing and 
tox 2 207 , 








SkIM MIL K FOR SALE 


SKIM MILK FOR 
Skim Milk in amount 300 to 400 cans daily 
for next few months. Offers invited. Box 
292, care this publication. 2-M 


SALE Supply of 


Milwaukee and Mojonnier Fillers; 6 and 8 
Wide Bottle Washers; 8000 Ib. I.T. Heater ; 
No. E-28, No. 32 and No. 50 Motor Driven 
De Laval Separators; 8 can MacKinley 
Straitaway Washer; 200, 330, 1000 and 3000 
gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Holding Tanks ; 
1550 and 2200 gallon Stainless Steel Truck 
Tanks; Two Compartment T.C. Weigh Can 
36 in. x 40 in.; Stainless Steel Weigh Can 
36 in. x 60 in.; 3 ft. to 6 ft. Copper Vacuum 
Pans; 300 gallon Gaulin Late Type Stain- 
less Steel Homogenizer, also other Homo- 
genizers or Viscolizers; 28 x 60 Dry Milk 
Machine; Freezers, Pumps, etc. Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 


York, N. » - 2-M 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 
ager or field man. 
perience in the milk 


\s plant man- 
Twenty-five years’ ex- 
business. Understand 
New York and New Board ot Health 
regulations. Can come on short notice. Box 
285, care this publication. i-M 


Jersey 


POSITION WANTED—As 
or evaporated milk plant foreman. 
years’ experience as Mojonnier 
evaporated milk plant. Familiar with stan 
dardization of fluid milk, evaporated milk, 
cream and evaporated skim milk. Licensed 
Babcock tester. References. Box 283, care 
this publication. 1-M-2 


milk tester 
Twelve 


operator in 


SKIM MILK Ww ANTED 


are interested i 


Milk in any 


a regular supply of 
Psa. from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care this publication. 

o-M-t.f. 


We 


Skim 








FOR 


FOR SALE — 
Creamery and 


SALE 


Old established Milk, 
Ice Cream Plant in Iowa 
County Seat Town. Will give figures to 
really interested and who have money 
to handle deal. Box 295, care this publication. 


2-M 


those 








POSITION WANTED \s Creamery 
Superintendent. Experience in bottled milk, 
cream, homogenized milk, Vitamin D_ milk, 
Choc-Lade milk, cultured buttermilk, C.P. 
refrigeration and farm supervision. Have 
New York and New Jersey manager’s and 
tester’s license. Past draft age. Can come on 
February 15th. Box 296, care this publica- 
tion. 2-M-2 








HELP WANTED 

WANTED — Competent man to cperate 
Buflovak roller skim milk powder machine. 
Send references. Box 294, care this pub- 
lication. 2-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR 


SALE One 
Sottle Washer ; 
Box 291, 


SALE 
12-Wide 


complete ; 
care 





FOR 
Dumore 
condition. 


Meyer- 
excellent 
this publication. 
2-M 


FOR SALE Three hundred gallon 
Cherry-Burrell Twin Coil Pasteurizer 
stainless steel lined. In good condition. 
mediate shipment, $500.00. F.O.B. 
Dairy Co., 6011 Thackery Ave., 
Ohio. 


Im- 
Miller 
Cleveland. 
2-M 


FOR SALE—Fifty and 100 gallon Stain- 
Steel Pasteurizers; 6 ft. to 9 ft. long 
Tubular Surface Coolers; 7 ft. and 10 ft. 
Combination Direct Expansion Coolers: 





less 








INDIANAPOLIS MILK RETURNS 


Ind. (E. uniform 
price to be paid producers for milk meeting 
the City Health 
first half of as afi- 
William 


Indianapolis, 3.) —The 


requirements of Board of 
for the 
nounced by 


here January, 
A. Wilson, milk ad- 
ministrator for this county, is $2.92, the high- 
The milk 
four per cent butterfat per hundred weight, 


est price in years. must contain 


and the price is based f.o.b. distributor’s plant. 


To the uniform price will be added four 
cents a point of test or 30 cents a pound for 
butterfat for milk containing 
per cent butterfat and a like amount sub- 
tracted that containing than four 
From this amount the hauling and 
authorized check-off for co-operative organ- 
izations, advertising and administration will 
be deducted. 


more than 4 
for less 
per cent. 


The foregoing price is the average of all 
milk sales in the local county area, priced 
according to the use of the milk as follows: 
Class 1—bottled milk and cream—$3.09 a 
100 pounds; Class II—condensed and evap- 
orated—$2.44 a 100 pounds, based on the av- 
erage paying price of condensing plants. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for January, 1942 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


Unsweetnd. 
SWEETND.BULK cond 

CONDENSED whole milk 

Skim crit. Wh.crit. 





N. Y. MILK PRICES 





CASE 
CONDENSED 

Known br. Other br 

DATE _— (case) (case) 
Jan. “Holiday 
= - P5.90 
= | 5.90 
ma * 4 5.90 
ons i 5.90 
= .90 
.90 
- 5.90 
- 90 


CASE 
EVAPORATED 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


DRY SKIMMILK 
Spray: —Hot Roller— 
40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Other br. 
fob. fctory Lb. Lb. ames 


Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 m 
zone in effect in New York City Area und 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement w 
Feed |jby all handlers in figuring returns 
| January. 
25 @9.75 ae 13]10 @ Price 
13|10 @ 
13/10 1/10@ Class 
13/10 1/106 i ; $3. 

|10 1/10@ ||1 (Relief) 

I (Outside) 
II-A ; 
II-B 
II-C 
IIt 
IV-A 
IV-B 2.164 
Skimmilk adjustment included in above cla 
prices $.5 
tPlus uniform price a oe 1942. 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Ares 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


Fresh Frozen Fresh 

Cream Cream Cond. Mil 
451.728 100,801 554,001 
105,832 36,861 

94,067 36,678 
107.690 42,689 
113,106 49.462 
121,897 55,980 
124,032 57,478 


price lb. price Ib. 
30@5 
80a@5 


tom 
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Per point 
butterfat 
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Milk 
, $10,039 1, 
3,257,849 
3,161,313 
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3,298,944 





AMERICAN MiLk REVIEW 
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DEFENSE STAMPS WITH THE MILK 


Double Support to the War Effort is Provided by the Home Delivery 
Services of Several Dairy Distributors Throughout the Country 
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eyed if you will, the better cream the De Lav ae _ produ 
Tight”’ Separator is capable of producing. Forget its? r 3 \ / he er 
convenience features. Forget improved sanitation. But; : =" pear 
member that even though the “Air-Tight’’ had none of these 4 —s 
features, it would still be today’s outstanding separator for i ial i 
reasons of pure economy. i prices 
The cost of operating a separator includes: loss of product; bal i R. 1 
labor; power; oil; maintenance and depreciation. The “ Air- preside 
Tight’’ can effect a substantial reduction in each of these items. tonal 
It saves butterfat by skimming cleaner and in the butter factory ae 
by reducing churning losses as well; it stops skim-milk losses pi 
by eliminating foam; saves labor at the separator as well as a 
at other points; consumes less power and oil; costs less for ) . wake 
repair and lasts longer- f our 
Write today for more complete details of the world’s —s 
most economical separator. 4 : 
: % ised 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR SOMPANY. ' > iis si 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago + E> Chas 

’ DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco : Y i the 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited ‘edera 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG += VANCOUVER De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World's ublici: 

Standard” Separators are available in 1 th 
capacities to 11,000 pounds. weller 
rs ar 


re act 


The De Laval regular-purpose "World's ee m 

Standard” Separator is ideal for plants ine 

having little or no need for the special ans 

advantages which the De Laval “Air- yi 

Tight” Separator offers. The direct motor- nan. | 
wer, 15% to : 


driven type saves 30% in rice f 

90% in oil and up to 75% of fat losses as ilk b 
compared with earlier types of separators. a E Pp A R ATO R © ree 
Grov 

ulture. 

“WORLD'S STANDARD’ and"AIR-TIGHT” Types 3 ieee 
essful 


ng sho 
lent n 





